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The Modern Foreign Languages and the Social 


Sciences in Harmony: A Dialogue 


By MARGUERITE RICHEBOURG AND ARTHUR H. MOEHLMAN 


College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


(Authors’ summary.—This article attempts to indicate some ways in which the Modern 
Foreign Languages and the Social Sciences may contribute together to the education of chil- 
dren ina rapidly changing world.) 


IFE in this dynamic world is being transformed so rapidly that no one 
knows the code of action under which we should work and play. Con- 
sequently the school of the present must continue to assume a heavier bur- 
den of responsibility than the little red schoolhouse of the slowly changing 
past with its avoidance of politics and religion and its emphasis upon the 
primitive “three Rs” and no frills. 

Teachers need to create a range of experience for their students which 
will give the children methods of attack upon the ever-changing problems 
of living. In constructing adequate curricula we must strive for balance be- 
tween the interests of the individual students and the culture-mass within 
which they move. It will not do summarily to slash certain elements out of 
the curriculum and to expand others indefinitely. A thoughtful analysis of 
the contributions of each field of study in comparison to its companion fields 
may be wiser. Perhaps we can make a beginning by listening to a discussion 
between two teachers in a modern school, one of them especially sensitive 
to the opportunities in the language field and the other especially aware of 
the challenge in the field of social science. 

Lincuist. The contributions of all areas to the curriculum should be 
constantly evaluated. How can a thoughtful teacher of Modern Foreign 
Languages weigh the significance of her field in stimulating the growth of 
children? As you know, in certain schools the program of Foreign Languages 
is being curtailed without any attempt to understand their value. 

SociAL ScrENTIST. Why not discuss your problem with me, since I am 
a teacher of the Social Sciences, a closely related field? Furthermore a dia- 
logue may expose the chief issues in a controversy. Plato explored the 
functions of the state in his “Republic” by this method and, coming down 
to the present, Walter Lippmann used dialogue in his ‘‘American Inquisi- 
tors” to cross-examine the 100 per cent American. I can put crucial ques- 
tions to you and ask you to justify the place of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the curriculum. 

Lincuist. Granted! But that is rather one-sided and not in the spirit 
of the Platonic dialogue. Rather we should ask: What are the needs of youth 
in the Modern World and how may we both serve as guides and counselors 
to them? That is, how do you define education and its function in society? 
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SOcIAL ScreNTIST. Education may be thought of as the activity which 
fosters the complete realization of oneself within social surroundings. Some 
have called this the integration of personality. Education can occur on 
various levels; for example: primitive peoples transmit knowledge about 
hunting, food-gathering, building shelter, and taboos very directly by word 
of mouth, since their problem is reduced to basic essentials. But in our com- 
plicated social order the problem of education is so large that an institution, 
the school, assumes great responsibility in assisting youth to develop its 
individuality in tune with a rapidly changing society. 

Lincutst. Yes, our students are confronted by a world of paradox. We 
starve in the midst of abundance. We fight people we do not know. The 
radio sends out the magnificent music of Brahms and the mouthings of 
canebrake orators to lonely cabins and air-conditioned apartments. The 
oceans are shrinking and mountain ranges are flattening out under the 
impact of new high-speed transport. There are warring religions of govern- 
ment, and the partisans of each of them are convinced that they alone know 
the way and the light. 

SoctaAL ScIENTIST. Perhaps they ought to meditate upon the values of 
toleration as expressed in Lessing’s ‘“‘Nathan der Weise,” though Nathan’s 
wisdom seems to have no honor at present in his own country. According to 
what we have just said, our students need to understand their own growing 
selves within their dynamic surroundings. This requires enthusiastic and 
objective analysis of the major life-activities, which may be listed as follows: 
(1) The production of food, shelter, clothing and power; (2) The consump- 
tion of food, shelter, clothing, and power; (3) The re-creation of body and 
mind by intelligent use of leisure; (4) The education of the individual and 
the group in terms of social change; (5) The transportation of materials 
from place to place; (6) The communication of ideas from person to person; 
(7) The exchange of goods by financial and other means; (8) The creation of 
stimulating ideas, forms, colors, and tones; (9) The reproduction of self and 
the maintenance of general health; (10) The control or government of 
self and the social group. Our students need to develop standards of value 
against which to measure the activities of life which swirl so confusingly 
about them. They need to possess disciplined powers of attack for the solu- 
tion of these problems. 

Lincutst. I am surprised that you as an historian and sociologist do 
not emphasize still more the need for perspective, and for thinking in terms 
of trends, and also for virile tolerance and not casual indifference. Conti- 
nentals have wrestled with that problem before us. 

Social Screntist. Yes, that is the great difficulty with many of our 
Americans. We are provincial and know little about the foreign cultures, 
for example, their progress in better housing. Having the greatest number 
of radios and Fords to the square mile does not alone insure happy home- 
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life. It is not reassuring to discover that our living facilities throughout 
the rural United States present the following averages in 1930: telephones 
34.6 per cent; running water 15.8 per cent; inside bath 8.4 per cent; elec- 
tricity 13.4 per cent; automobiles 58 per cent. In communication and trans- 
port we far outstrip our housing facilities. We Americans insisted at the 
beginning upon the point that ‘‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind; schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” But we have to make 
sure that our faith marches with the times. The Frontier is past and we are 
living in an inter-dependent world. 

Lincuist. We could add to our discussion by quoting from ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Frontier,’ written by Kilpatrick, Bode, Dewey, and others. But we 
have perhaps sufficiently defined the problem of education. We can now 
attempt to analyze the contribution of our fields to education and to in- 
vestigate their essential harmony. 

SocIAL SCIENTIST. Why not use Tschaikovsky’s technique of letting the 
dissonances melt into harmony? Many people ask some rather stupid ques- 
tions about our fields’ contributions. May we profess an ignorance which we 
do not feel about the value of each other’s subjects, and act as ‘‘Devil’s 
Advocate’’? This may aid in eliminating the usual ill-considered objections 
from the picture. 

LinGuist. Very good. You may assume the rdéle at once. 

SocIAL ScreNTIST. Aren’t Foreign Languages totally unnecessary from 
the student viewpoint, and don’t children only take them because of 
parental pressure? 

Lincuist. Most decidedly not! Children appear to have an instinctive 
desire to explore the strange and the distant. If undistorted, youth has a 
thirst for knowledge of the foreign lands with which he invariably comes in 
contact. Elementary school teachers have observed early interest in foreign 
languages. Theoretically we should aid the child to continue his interest as 
far as possible at the moment of its appearance. Practically this is difficult 
and so, later on, exploratory courses, sometimes in the eighth grade, are 
used to concentrate this interest. 

SocrAL ScrenTIsT. Yes, but aren’t Foreign Languages limited to just 
a small group of students who can prepare for College Board ‘‘exams’’? 

Lincuist. The best reply to this question is to turn your attention to 
the work being done in the Detroit schools. Teachers have interested 
themselves in students who are not preparing for “College Boards” or uni- 
versity work and who nevertheless have evinced a keen interest in Foreign 
Languages. These teachers are studying German and French with them asa 
cultural experience. For example, they travel up the Rhine, then through 
the Thiiringer Wald into the High Alps of Switzerland. Slides show the 
beauties of the city and the countryside. Volkslieder bring the students close 
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to the heart of the people. Instrumental records bring Brahms, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Schubert, and Franz, with their laughter and tears, to this 
American group. A door is opened upon new and glorious vistas for the 
general student. His cultural inheritance is enriched as it should be. Now 
let me turn the question to you: How does Social Science meet the needs of 
the general group? Isn’t History or Social Science far removed from their 
interests? 

SocraL Scientist. No! Children are buffeted about by propaganda, as 
their elders are, and find it difficult to keep their footing. Social Science, 
aided by the fields of history, sociology, economics and geography, is able 
to help the students interpret their surroundings wisely. And education is 
is racing with catastrophe right now. Our abundance of powers has little 
meaning when selfish interests are in control. Professor Ogburn has well 
said: ‘‘The importance of understanding this new world of ours and trying 
to understand what is in store for us in the future is clear. But this is not 
easy. To become familiar with our social problems requires many years of 
study. I suspect that our schools do not have enough courses of study in 
social science to qualify their students for the responsibilities which our 
changing world inevitably imposes upon them.” The social scientist faces 
a great challenge. 

Lincutst. But how do you plan the children’s experiences so that max- 
imum understanding of themselves in a dynamic world is secured? 

SocIAL ScrenTIsT. There must be freedom to plan in terms of children’s 
needs and their surroundings. Accordingly each group of children with their 
teachers will chart their own course, but within a tentative sequence of ex- 
periences which we have found worth while. The group, with the guidance 
of their teachers, may well explore the following significant areas of experi- 
ence from the seventh through the twelfth year. The Home and the School, 
both near and far away, are a challenge and problem to the group always, 
but especially at the beginning of the Upper School, when life becomes more 
complex. A study of the surrounding community close at hand and abroad 
follows naturally as a means of expanding the social outlook. The students 
thus investigate continually the basic human activities impinging upon 
their every day. 

Lincuist. You have spoken of comparisons with foreign cultures only 
in passing. Do the students stay chiefly within their own country and the 
present? 

SocraL Scientist. Not at all. The group has already begun to range far 
afield. A study of Communities of the Past follows to provide for a further 
expansion of the social outlook and to insure against provincialism and in- 
tolerance. The children can trace the gradual conquest of freedom by human- 
kind in the first great invention, agriculture, made by the New Stone Men, 
in the teeming cities of the ancient river-valleys; in the expansion of Greek 
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city states through the Mediterranean and Black Seas, bound together by 
flashing oars and a joy in living. They may explore it further in the march of 
the legions of Rome and the impact of depression upon the masses, and in 
the growth of castles and river fords when humanity isolated itself. Then 
they observe the growth of the present web of life across the oceans with 
its conflicts between men, machines and ideals. We must always emphasize 
the present implications of these problems. 

Lincutst. I can follow the path by which you build up an appreciation 
of the contributions made by all races to the present framework of living; 
but we are counseling American Youth. How do you clarify their own future 
responsibilities? 

SoctaL ScieNTIST. To answer you, the students now concentrate upon 
the growth of civilization within the United States, and follow the advance 
of the frontiers of settlement, the rise of the democratic ideal, the conflict 
between producer and consumer. We are interested in seeing the United 
States develop within its setting, the Americas, and to see the hand of the 
past in the activities carried on round about us. The last year is devoted to 
a reconsideration of all their experiences by analyzing present social trends 
and trying to see their future implications. The group seems to concentrate 
upon the human acts of living rather than upon the mechanical arts of pro- 
duction. 

Lincuist. Haven’t we reached the point where we can discuss the har- 
mony which exists between our fields? I no longer see Social Science as a 
dry skeleton of politics, but as a means by which the students can learn to 
understand their world. 

SocrAL ScrentIstv. I would like to know how Foreign Languages can help 
Social Science in building up international tolerance and understanding. 

Lincutst. That need is certainly increasing since the rapid strides of 
science have diminished distances between nations and created new sources 
of discord. I would suggest that talented individuals of foreign countries 
and of the United States should be given the opportunity to explore each 
other’s contributions directly and not through the general medium used 
by the majority. Foreign Languages also serve as a path to tolerant study 
of modern civilizations, since they offer an integrated study of the literature, 
the art, the science of important groups of peoples with the background in 
which they move. 

SoctaL Screntist. How can children be helped through Foreign Lan- 
guages to appreciate their own surroundings more clearly? 

Lincuist. The experience of living another country’s thoughts, ideals 
and history, in its own medium of expression, may bring about a more 
sympathetic understanding of customs which are not our own. It may tend 
to do away with provincialism, that great enemy of progress at home. One 
seems to see more clearly by comparison. 
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SOcIAL SCIENTIST. How can you aid students in planning their use of 
leisure time? 

LincuistT. Leisure reading in a foreign tongue can make the individual 
more sensitive to certain phases of his everyday life, intensifying his feeling 
for foreign music, social values, architecture, which are enmeshed in our 
web of life. The United States is rich in human resources drawn from many 
countries and we ought to use these culturai heritages instead of suppressing 
them. To reverse the question: How can Social Science work with the For- 
eign Languages? 

SoctaL Scientist. We are continually investigating social problems 
which are clarified by comparison with those of other countries. This creates 
a natural need for foreign language study and source-reading. We use all 
sorts of illustrative materials in our comparison of cultures. Folk-songs in 
the foreign languages help us to create the proper atmosphere. 

LincutstT. Social Science creates opportunity for service on the part of 
Foreign Languages. How does Social Science assist directly? 

SocrAL Scientist. Our students are trained to observe new surroundings 
to examine written evidence carefully, to consider the social implications of 
an action. This experience helps when a foreign language serves as the gate- 
way to appreciation of a new culture. 

Lincutst. We have been speaking of harmony in the present. What of 
the future? We may encourage travel-groups in charge of a linguist, a social 
scientist, and other teachers; and we may arrange exchanges between stu- 
dents from foreign countries and the United States to a larger degree than 
has been done. There are few better ways of guaranteeing international 
goodwill. We may stimulate folk-festivals which bring new color into the 
American scene instead of fitting everyone into a Procrustean bed. 

SoctaL Scientist. A further suggestion—we may create “Halls of 
Man,” showing the contributions of various cultures to the progress of 
society in the past and in the living present. Sir Patrick Geddes did this in 
his ‘Outlook Tower”’ located in Edinburgh. Our students may acquire the 
tolerance so necessary to a broad and balanced life. Furthermore we can 
continue to encourage correspondence between young people from various 
countries as a means of discussing common problems in living. I feel surer 
of the harmony between our fields, but I think we could learn even more. 

LincutstT. Perhaps this dialogue has helped us to see the function of our 
fields more clearly, but I also believe that we need to explore the problem 
further by constant evaluation of the outcomes attained. This approach of 
evaluation rather than haphazard and prejudiced criticism may help us to 
aid children more wisely as they strive to hammer out their destinies. 




















Comprehension Maturity Tests: A New 
Departure in Measuring 


Reading Ability 


By DANIEL D. FEDER AND GRACE COCHRAN 
State University of Iowa, Towa City, Iowa 


(Authors’ summary.—The comprehension maturity tests were designed to meet the need for a 
“deeper” measure of comprehension than is furnished by the usual reading test. Experimenta- 
tion to date suggests the existence of types of readers and types of reading material. Relia- 
bility and validity of the new tests have been experimentally established.) 


OME ten years ago, when the development of reading ability was 

adopted as the most desirable and the most readily attainable objective 
for the elementary courses in French at the University of Iowa, the atten- 
tion of the research workers in the department was directed toward the 
construction of tests to measure attainment in reading comprehension and 
in those skills which seemed to contribute to reading ability. The first ob- 
jective tests, built under the direction of Dr. Charles E. Young, utilized 
various techniques already in use in testing reading comprehension in 
English. True-false statements, in French and in English, and questions 
which required a choice among three or more answers, all based upon short 
paragraphs of material familiar or unfamiliar to the student, were the most 
frequently used types. 

Although the original tests have been developed considerably beyond 
the stage of the early experimentation through the use of larger units of 
reading material and through new types of test-items, there is still a feel- 
ing that these measures fail to differentiate between varying degrees of 
comprehension of complete thought-units. They do not probe the com- 
prehension of the students beyond the surface appreciation of a broad area 
of material. 

Exactly the same problem has concerned all departments in which 
achievement is conditioned by reading ability. How measure the “depth” 
of comprehension? How determine what students of varying mental 
abilities get from their reading? Experience showed that whereas the 
superior student seemed to have a more precise and comprehensive concept 
of what he read, the inferior student was satisfied with merely hazy or 
unintegrated, and often erroneous, ideas. 

Some beginnings on this problem of measurement in French were made 
during the year 1932-33. They were carried on during 1933-34 on a wider 
scale and have resulted in the development of a new type of measurement 
of reading comprehension. The theory underlying these measures and the 
work so far accomplished are reported here. 

The theory of the maturity tests —In contrast with the shallow detached 
sampling of material characteristic of the usual objective tests, the ma- 
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turity tests cover a narrower field, but attempt to measure the student’s 
depth and breadth of understanding and integration of given material. 
However, this does not of necessity mean that a maturity-type test 
must always represent a narrow sampling of the field. 

Whereas the usual type of test assumes comprehension to be of an 
“all-or-none”’ nature, the maturity test assumes that there are gradations 
of comprehension of even a very simple idea. These gradations may range 
from a superficial acquaintance with some outstanding detail to a deep 
integration and comprehension from which the individual may extract 
fundamental principles. This type of test demands that the student dis- 
criminate and evaluate the material before him, instead of calling forth 
a rote-memory response. The psychological approach to the concept of 
“maturity” in reading is based upon demonstrable individual differences 
in the ability to perceive the inter-relationships of ideas. This ability con- 
ditions all reading and is a basic manifestation of intelligence. 

The Reading Comprehension Maturity Test in English.\—-In order to 
achieve a prognostic measure of the type of comprehension of which stu- 
dents are capable, the Reading Comprehension Maturity Test was con- 
structed. It was administered to all entering freshman students, and to all 
students in first-year and second-year French. The test was constructed 
as follows: 

Part I.—An excerpted passage from H. H. Newman’s lecture on evolu- 
tion to University of Chicago freshmen. The test-items purported to test 
comprehension of factual material. 

Part II.—An excerpted passage from Rousseau’s Confessions, dealing 
with his religious beliefs. The test-items were constructed to test for 
appreciation. 

Part III.—An excerpted passage from Schopenhauer’s essay, On 
Education. The test-items were constructed to test ability to make in- 
ferences. 

The reading passage was presented first with instructions to read 
through the entire passage before attempting to work the items. After this 
reading the student then proceeded to work the test-items, each of which 
was based directly upon a specific paragraph in the passage. Numbers of 
the items corresponded directly to the numbered paragraphs of the reading 
material. 

The test-items were arranged in groups of four responses. In each group 
of the factual items one statement was false, one indicated the grasp of a 


1 The writers wish to call special attention to this description of the nature of the tests, in 
view of several erroneous statements made about it by Haden and Stalnaker in the November, 
1934, issue of the Modern Language Journal. For more detailed discussion of this test the 
reader is referred to Feder, D. D., “A New Departure in Mental Measurements,” Iowa 
Academy of Science, Proceedings, 1934. 
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single outstanding detail, one indicated a more complete comprehension 
of the paragraph, and one a complete summary of the paragraph made into 
a general statement. For the appreciation type of reading a similar grada- 
tion was effected. The inference items began with a simple inference and 
proceeded to more extensive ones, the attempt always being made to lead 
the student to think beyond the material immediately before him and 
envisage it in its wider significance. In each case the students were in- 
structed to write a ‘““B”’ before the best statement and a “‘W”’ before the 
worst or false statement.” 

The following statistics are based upon a random sampling of four 
hundred freshman students. Reliabilities computed by the chance-halves 
method and stepped up by means of the Spearman-Brown formula are as 
follows: for the best answers only .83; for both best and worst answers .88.3 

The correlations between scores on each part with the total scores are 
as follows: 

"I-Total =.68 ‘II-Total=.75 ‘III-Total = .83 


The inter-part correlations are: 
I-III =.37 II-II1=.43 'I-IT=.31 


These correlations indicate that the test measures up well in terms of one 
of the most rigorous of test criteria, that is, high part-whole correlation and 
low inter-part correlation. The latter feature in this case seems to indicate 
the validity of the distinctions in ‘‘types”’ of relational perception which we 
have posited. 

In order to determine the discriminating power of each response within 
each item, the average score on the entire test of all students who selected 
a given response was computed. A satisfactory progression might be as 
follows: average score of those who called the best response ‘‘best,’’ 136.5; 
average score of those who called the second best response “‘best,”’ 128.7; 
average score of those who called the poorest true response ‘‘best,” 95.6. 
Differences in this order usually indicate ambiguity of a response, some 
special difficulty or lack of an adequate difference between responses. 
Similar relationships hold for the false or “‘worst’’ response. This type of 
analysis indicates the efficiency of each individual item in discriminating 
the good from the poor students in terms of their total performance on the 


2 Although the first tests of this type built in French required the students to check the 
best statements only, it was found that checking both best and worst significantly increased 
the reliability of the test, and the discriminating power of the items. 

3 “Reliability”’ refers to the consistency with which a test measures that which it purports 
to measure. A customary technique to determine reliability is the correlation of the total 
scores on the odd items with the total of the even items. This coefficient is then stepped up by 
the Spearman-Brown formula to indicate what the same correlation would be for the full- 
length test. This is known as the chance-halves method. 
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test. It further permits the location of faulty or non-discriminating items, 
so that steps toward improving them may be taken. 

Reading Comprehension Maturity Tests in French4—The first of the 
maturity tests in French was constructed for the second-year class. Two 
complete anecdotes, the first approximately 700 words in length and the 
second about 400 words long, were used in this test. The test-items were 
built in English and followed the principles of construction outlined for the 
factual part of the Reading Comprehension Maturity Test in English. The 
students were required to check only the best answers in each group. 

Because it was felt that the presence of English in the tests might en- 
courage translation instead of direct comprehension, the material from 


4 The following paragraphs and their accompanying test-items are excerpts from a typical 
test: 

Directions: Read the following passage before proceeding to the exercise. 

1 En arrivant aux frontiéres qui séparent l’Arabie Pétrée (division of Arabia) de la Syrie, 
comme Ogul passait prés d’un chateau assez fort, des Arabes en sortirent. I] se vit entouré; 
on lui criait: Tout ce que vous avez nous appartient, et votre personne appartient 4 notre 
maitre. Ogul, pour réponse, tira son épée; son valet, qui avait du courage, en fit autant. Ils 
renverstrent morts les premiers Arabes qui mirent la main sur eux; le nombre redoubla; ils 
ne s’étonnérent point, et résolurent de mourir en combattant. On voyait deux hommes se 
défendre contre une multitude; un tel combat ne pouvait durer longtemps. 

2 Le maitre du chateau nommé Arbogad, ayant vu d’une fenétre les prodiges de valeur que 
faisait ce jeune homme, concut de |’estime pour lui. I] descendit en hate, et vint lui-méme 
écarter ses gens et délivrer les deux voyageurs. 

—Tout ce qui passe sur mes terres est 4 moi, dit-il, aussi bien que ce que je trouve sur les 
terres des autres; mais vous me paraissez un si brave homme que je vous exempte de la loi 
commune. I] le fit entrer dans son chateau, ordonnant a ses gens de le bien traiter; et le soir 
Arbogad voulut souper avec Ogul. 

A. ‘Directions: Each of the following groups of statements is based upon a paragraph in the 
corresponding position in the preceding passage. Read all of the statements in each group. 
Then write a B before the statement which you think best expresses the most essential meaning 
of the paragraph, and write a W before the statement which you think is the worst or wrong 
expression of the paragraph. Mark ONLY TWO statements in each group. 
1. J a. Ogul et son valet furent attaqués par des voleurs arabes comme ils passaient prés 
d’un chateau. 
W b. Ogul et son valet ne réussirent pas 4 tuer aucun des Arabes qui les attaquérent pour 
les voler. 
Des Arabes attaquérent Ogul et son valet dans le but de les prendre et de voler leurs 
biens. 
B d. Ogul et son valet aimaient mieux mourir en combattant que d’étre pris et volés par 
ces Arabes qui les attaquaient. 
2. B a. Arbogad, quoiqu’il considerat comme sien tout ce qui passait sur ses terres, fit 
exception d’Ogul et de son valet 4 cause de leur courage. 
W b. Arbogad dit 4 Ogul qu’il l’exempterait de la loi commune imposée aux voyageurs qui 
passaient sur ses terres pourvu qu’Ogul soupat avec lui. 
1 c. Arbogad qui était au courant de ce qui se passait, sortit du chateau pour sauver les 
deux voyageurs. 
2 d. Arbogad sauva ces deux voyageurs parce qu’il vit qu’ils étaient des hommes de 
valeur qui n’avaient pas peur de se battre. 


nN 
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this first test was reorganized with the items expressed in French. Some 
minor modifications based upon the previous analysis were made. Using 
3, 2, 1, O weights the reliability coefficient secured was .85. Using the third 
system of weights (3, 2, 1, —3), which inflicted a penalty for wrong choices, 
the reliability was raised to .90. Results on subsequent tests secure higher 
reliabilities consistently by the use of this last system of weights. Although 
these weightings do not materially affect the order of responses in the item- 
analysis, they do tend to increase the distances between the mean scores 
and thus make the differentiations more clearcut. Analyses have been made 
of all the other maturity tests with similar results. At present, obtained 
reliability coefficients range from .85 to .94. 

To determine the best method of scoring, various weightings have been 
used in studying several tests. The most satisfactory series thus far devised 
is: for true statements called “‘best,”” +3, +2, +1; for false statements 
called ‘“‘worst,’’ +1; for true statements called “‘worst,”’ —3, —2, —1; for 
false statement called “‘best,”’ —3. 

One of the most significant findings on this and the other maturity tests 
is the consistency with which an individual tends to select responses of a 
given level. The superior individual tends consistently to select responses 
of the “‘best”’ level, whereas the inferior student tends to select most of his 
responses on the “poorest” level, not infrequently confusing false state- 
ments with true ones. The majority tend to select responses on the ‘“‘second- 
best” level, occasionally dipping down into the “poorest” or “‘false’’ and 
occasionally managing to get the best response. This consistency of response 
was noted in connection with the Reading Comprehension Maturity Test 
in English, and has been found for every test thus constructed. 

In the discussion of the Reading Comprehension Maturity Test in 
English it was pointed out that the low inter-part correlations obtained 
indicated the probability of a valid distinction in the “types” of reading 
maturity posited. The low correlations among the maturity tests in French 
seem to bear this out. However, there was one difficulty common to both 
these situations: namely, the fact that different reading matter was used 
in each case. In order to study this problem further, a special test was 
constructed.® The reading matter was an adapted episode from Voltaire’s 
Zadig. The first part of the test was constructed to test reading for factual 
information only. The second part of the test was designed to test apprecia- 
tion and inferences from the same material. The data on this test are pre- 
sented in the Table on the following page. 

The coefficient of .59 between the two “types” of reading measured in 
test 34-II-Com-D6 is in line with the low inter-correlations of the maturity- 
type tests previously mentioned. Quite significant relationships are to be 
noted between the inference part of the test and the summations of all other 

5 This is designated in the Table as 34-II-Com-D6. 
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comprehension measures used. So consistent is the trend of all these data 
that it seems safe to suggest that further experimentation will yield sig- 
nificant information about “types” of reading material as well as about 
“types” of readers. 

TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS OF THE INFERENCE-TYPE MATURITY TEST WITH PREDICTIVE 
AND SKILL MEASURES 


34-II-Com-D6, Part II 











Variable , PE, 
34-II-Com-D6, Part I —_ .O4* 
Reading Comprehension Maturity (English) 34 .06 
Iowa Silent Reading Test 41 05 
Foreign Language Aptitude, Total ae .06 
Qualifying Examination 45 05 
Total Comprehension, Semester II my i .03 
Total Vocabulary, Semester IT 66 04 
N= 109 
*V=144 | 





TABLE II® 


PREDICTIVE COEFFICIENTS AND FUNCTIONAL INTER-RELATIONSHIPS WITH MAaTurRITy TESTS, 
SEMESTERS I anp II 











Total Maturity | Total Maturity 











Semester I Semester II 

N=169 N=109 

r PE er PE, 
Qualifying Examination .57 .04 82 02 
Foreign Language Aptitude, Total 58 .03 .66 04 
Reading Comprehension Maturity (English) 46 =.04 .28 §=.06 
Iowa Silent Reading Test .53 .04 58 .04 
Total Comprehension, Semester I 64 = 03 
Total Vocabulary, Semester I 65 .03 
Total Pronunciation, Semester I on .04 

N=109 
Total Comprehension, Semester II 54 = .05 .67 = .04 
Total Vocabulary, Semester II .62 .04 
Total Maturity, Semester I 42 6506 





6 During the first semester the maturity tests were given to all students at stated dates, 
regardless of where the students stood with reference to their other work. During the second 
semester, these tests were given as unit tests, taken when the student had covered a stated 
amount of material. Since the students were working on an individualized plan, each one pro- 
ceeding at his own rate, the second semester procedure gave more assurance of an equality, at 
least in opportunity to learn, of experience in the language skills. 
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In general the functional coefficients obtained for the maturity-type 
tests are very similar to those for the other skills. The correlation between 
the composite maturity scores of first semester and those of second semester 
of .72 is comparable with the inter-semester correlations obtained for any 
of the other skills measured. The maturity test scores were more highly 
correlated with comprehension scores than with any of the other skills; 
next highest coefficients were obtained with vocabulary scores, correlations 
with pronunciation coming next. All of the foregoing coefficients ranged 
between .50 and .67. The lowest functional correlation was found between 
ability to infer the meaning of unknown words, in sentences made up of 
otherwise known vocabulary, and maturity in reading, this coefficient 
being .41. The coefficient of .82 obtained between intelligence, represented 
by the freshman qualifying examinations, and second-semester maturity 
scores is a result which might have been predicted because of the nature 
of the maturity measurements. 

By the use of the technique of partial correlation it is possible to deter- 
mine the degree in which any given factor contributes to the correlation 
between two or more other variables. On the basis of a large number of 
zero-order correlations, and first- and second-order correlations,’ it appears 
that the maturity factor is most closely related to general intelligence; 
when its influence is controlled the correlations between a composite of the 
remaining skills and intelligence dwindle to zero and in some cases become 
negative. It appears that the maturity factor is closely related to compre- 
hension; but, that it is more inclusive than comprehension is seen from its 
dominance in the correlations cited. Therefore, it may be concluded that 
the maturity tests take better account than do the usual comprehension 
tests of the intelligence of the students as it functions in their reading 
comprehension. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. In response to the need for a ‘“‘deeper’’ measure of reading compre- 
hension the “reading comprehension maturity”’ tests were constructed. 

2. An English test of the maturity type had a reliability coefficient of 
.88 for freshman students. Part-whole correlations were high, and inter- 
part correlations low. The test yields satisfactory predictive correlations. 

3. One of the most significant findings for both the English and French 
maturity tests is the tendency for a given individual to react upon his most 
typical level of response throughout a test. 

4. Reliability coefficients obtained for the French maturity tests range 
from .85 to .94. These were computed by the chance-halves method stepped 
up by the Spearman-Brown formula. 

’ Zero-order correlations involve only two variables. First-order partial correlations in- 


volve three variables with one held constant; second-order partial correlations involve four 
variables with the influence of two held constant, etc. 
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5. The obtained inter-correlations between English and French matur- 
ity tests are relatively low. This is not due entirely to the factor of the for- 
eign language medium, but seems to have its source in the types of tests. 

6. The inter-semester correlation of the maturity scores was .72, which 
is comparable with similar correlations for other skills. 

7. The results indicate that there may be distinctly different ways of 
reading the same material. Furthermore there seem to be distinct “types”’ 
of readers. 

8. That the maturity tests in French seem to take better account of 
general intelligence than do other types, is indicated by high correlations 
with the qualifying examinations, and likewise by a series of partial cor- 
relations. 

9. These results indicate that the comprehension maturity tests are a 
valuable supplement to the batteries of comprehension tests now in use. 








The Magic of Common Sense 


By I. W. Brock 
Emory University, Emory University, Georgia 
(Author’s summary.—Two fundamentally differing views of education account for the be- 
wilderment and question of today. Among other things, a common-sense appraisal will tell us 


that theory must yield to certain practical demands, that the primary concern of a language 
teacher should be language, and that panacean claims should be avoided. 


HAVE a grievance of long standing. I have kept very still about it— 

perhaps no one knows! For some months, maybe years, I have lived in 
mortal fear that it would be discovered, and that I should be excommuni- 
cated from the society and the sanctums of the Truly Knowing. I do not 
want to be excommunicated. I like the society of the Knowing; I love to 
sit at the feet of the Inspired; I admire the words and the literally in- 
candescent phrases with which they argue the noble cause of this or that 
classroom procedure; I enjoy the contemplation of the amazing omnificent 
methods proposed; I revel in the esthetic exercise of visualizing some gay 
re-arrangement of the universe under the benevolent tutelage of modern 
foreign language teachers. But in my heart-of-hearts J know it can’t be! 
Confession made, I feel more comfortable, almost as if the making of it were 
an easing of my guilty conscience. 

I state my doubt in all humility, believing, however, that it represents 
the bewilderment of many others, who are, like myself, average workers. 
They say with no preface: “Our problem, you see, is daily and highly 
practical; it is a matter of bread-and-butter. We cannot have carefully 
controlled sections, as advised by theorists from the large and richly en- 
dowed universities; time and money and the temper of our constituency do 
not allow it. We cannot theorize, because certain practical results are de- 
manded of us. We cannot supervise each individual case, because the very 
numbers in the class and the teaching-load prohibit it. We cannot yet 
efficiently use socialized texts because we are asked—nay! required—to 
teach a foreign language as that mythical but omnipresent Mr. Average 
Citizen understands it to be. We cannot etherealize literature because 
neither the American student nor the American parent is, as a rule, trained 
or interested in such classic pursuits.” But we watch and listen, they and I, 
while the Truly Knowing and the Inspired tell us what we must do. We see 
pronunciation made an artistic apprehension, literature harnessed to the 
services of society, grammar made a charmingly amateur diversion, lan- 
guage as a whole made a plaything and sugar-coated to represent some 
moral or social pill. What astounding transformations, unheard-of claims, 
strange creeds, absurd gods! What poppy-cock! Then we go back and work 
in our harmless, superlatively aimless way, somehow retaining a simple 
childish faith in the future and in the statistics quoted by the Truly Know- 
ing. 
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Now there are two simple, logical, and perhaps mutually exclusive atti- 
tudes towards the whole business of foreign language teaching. We can 
accept language as a technical subject, or we can regard it as an unspecial- 
ized study contributing to the attainment of a social aim. The first assump- 
tion calls for rigorous training in vocabulary, grammar, translation, read- 
ing, and pronunciation; the second asks only a minimum of baggage, and 
stresses the economic, historical, and philosophical elements of the civiliza- 
tion being studied. In fact, heresy though it be, the work might be accom- 
plished almost as well through the use of English! What actually happens, 
of course, is that we try to follow the political custom of straddle-the-fence 
and fail to carry either of the two schemes to a satisfactory conclusion. 
We’re too busy with the fence. 

In the secondary school these viewpoints are represented by (a) lan- 
guage as a preparation for college entrance and further language work, and 
(b) language as an adjunct to the aim of teaching girls and boys to be better 
world citizens. Implied in (a) is the denial of college credit for beginning 
courses taken in college, subject to such regional adjustments as may be 
absolutely necessary. Plan (b) assumes the discontinuance of formal school- 
training after the student receives the high-school diploma. In larger schools 
it is quite feasible to carry courses of both types. But in the smaller schools, 
only one of the two should be followed. The college problem is strikingly 
similar. Again there are two major lines: (a) the language-concentrate, 
and (b) the culture-seeker. With calm insouciance the college places both 
types in the same instruction-group and assigns the task of teaching to 
some graduate student already sorely bedeviled by his efforts to obtain an 
advanced degree. And then the college fathers wonder that the finished 
product is denatured! 

To a large extent the entire proposition is the outgrowth of two funda- 
mentally differing views of the function and administration of education. 
The traditional education of the past gives rise to one, and the venerable 
concepts of the philosophes are responsible for the other. Traditional college 
education was intended for only certain of the learned professions, es- 
pecially for the ministry, and for those leisured and pecuniarily well- 
endowed individuals who could afford to be cultured. Education was for 
the few. And education meant the pursuance of a certain type of strenuous 
thought and intellectual discipline not to be undertaken lightly by the man 
of limited native intelligence, of small means, or of restricted background. 
Colleges which today can still afford to practice a high degree of selectivity 
are descendants of that tradition. On the other hand, when in the early 
1700’s Perrault and Fontenelle, in particular, were emboldened to lay 
foundations for the so-called Doctrine of Progress which became the dom- 
inant philosophical note of the age of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot, 
Fontenelle fostered popularization and dissemination of knowledge. His 
basic principles in so doing were as follows: man is capable of perfection; 
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perfectibility is progressively attained through the acquisition of knowl- 
edge; hence knowledge must be simplified, made attractive, and “pumped 
into” man. With various and sundry additions and modifications his 
notion still holds, and forms the cornerstone of our democratic ideal of 
mass education. Few state schools will be able, even if willing, to divorce 
themselves from this particular tradition. Add a touch of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel to account for the play-way and incalculable individualism, and 
you have the underlying causes, not only of the language mélée, but also 
of the general fuss-and-feathers of various educational squabbles. 

Still regarding the situation largely, this too, I believe, may fairly be 
said at the moment: that emphasis is shifting rapidly to the quantitative 
idea, that of the philosophe. Quality is becoming less and less valued. 
Grammar has already been extensively repudiated. Accuracy in spelling 
is obsolete. Translation-exercises are as out-of-date as the mediaeval 
trivium and quadrivium. Literature has become largely a series of illustrative 
excerpts, whereas /e bon Dieu knows it was written to be treated as a whole, 
not piecemeal! Now my contention to the Truly Knowing and to the In- 
spired is that there is no time like the present for a good dose of common 
sense, and I’d even suggest that they embody some such principle in their 
preachments and grandiose schemes, 

I am sure that common sense will convince us that there are certain 
enduring facts, axiomatic in nature, which no amount of legislating or 
dreaming can alter. One of them is that if language is to be of use its 
foundation must have solidity. Literature cannot be studied until the lan- 
guage of its books is familiar. Conversational ability will never progress 
beyond the wet-nurse stage until the language-fundamentals are systemati- 
cally conquered. The deeper social and esthetic values will never become 
realities so long as the student remains in a fluid state of guess-work. We 
cannot gloss over the fact that a grip on the language itself is a primary 
requisite. Large schemes initiated by arm-chair theorists and carried out 
at arm’s length can accomplish nothing among us, unless the ground has 
been prepared. Common sense, too, will lead us to admit certain psycho- 
logical, social, artistic, historical, and literary values inherent in language. 
We should not minimize them. Diversify, call forth latent possibilities, 
relate your materials with other fields! But honesty demands that you 
concern yourself first with the language; get the kernel, get it hard and 
fast, then bring on new worlds to conquer. Finally, I am sure that common 
sense tells us that language is unable “‘to be a good everything to every- 
body.”” We teachers of the rank and file must shape our work in terms of 
precisely defined ends, and work towards those ends, instead of becoming 
shibboleth-shakers and trying to climb aboard every band-wagon that 
passes by. Both honesty and common sense demand that language teach- 
ing concern itself first and foremost with—languagel! 








Sur [ Enseignement de la Littérature 


By MARCEL FRANGON 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


(Authors’ summary.—In the teaching of literature, specifically French literature, to Ameri- 
can students, literary production is best presented in relation to its time. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance to study men and their works within the framework of prevailing social 
and economic conditions. Literature is not a self-contained realm with a life of its own, but is 
part of a larger whole, from which it should not be dissociated. When approached in this way 
literature and the teaching of literature assume a new meaning, interest, and value.) 


ANS plusieurs universités américaines, on s’inquiéte de la fagon dont 

est fait l’enseignement de la littérature, particuliérement en ce qui 
concerne les deux premiéres années d’université. Je voudrais ici exposer 
les remarques que j’ai faites sur les cours élémentaires de francais. Une 
étude précise d’un sujet limité, permettra, peut-étre, d’arriver a des 
résultats de caractéres généraux. 

Je ferai, d’abord, une distinction, pour les lettres étrangéres, entre les 
cours de langue et les cours de littérature. Je me propose de parler ailleurs 
de l’enseignement d’une langue étrangére et je me bornerai ici 4 celui de la 
littérature. Je crois, en effet, que cette s¢éparation est absolument nécessaire, 
sans pour cela, bien entendu, dresser une cloison étanche entre les deux 
domaines. J’indiquerai, plus tard, comment je concois qu’on puisse relier 
l’enseignement de la langue a celui de la littérature. 

En souhaitant la bienvenue aux membres de la ‘‘Modern Language 
Association,’’ M. Aydelotte disait! que les recherches littéraires gagneraient 
a étre accompagnées de considérations historiques et philosophiques. I] en 
serait de méme, il me semble, de l’enseignement. 

J’ai entendu plusieurs conférences d’un homme extrémement remar- 
quable qui parlait de la ‘‘vie des formes.”’ I] s’agissait d’histoire de l’art; mais 
j'ai été frappé par l’indication d’une méthode de recherches et d’exposition 
qui peut avoir des applications nombreuses et qui intéresse le probléme 
particulier de l’enseignement de la littérature. 

Souvent, en effet, c’est la genése des genres littéraires, comme des tech- 
niques artistiques ou scientifiques, leur évolution dans le temps, que les 
professeurs cherchent 4 présenter dans leurs classes. Ceux-ci prétent une 
existence propre aux sentiments et aux idées; ils parlent de “‘courants de 
pensée,’’ comme ils écrivent des livres sur “‘la vie des mots.’’ Toutes ces 
abstractions semblent se développer, en quelque sorte, indépendamment 
des hommes. Aussi n’entend-on guére, dans certaines conférences, que des 
énumérations de titres, de dates, de noms d’auteurs. Les étudiants ne 
connaissent que des analyses d’ouvrage; et, pourvu qu’ils se rappellent 
l’intrigue, le nom des personnages d’un roman ou d’une piéce de théatre, 
pourvu qu’ils puissent identifier un vers ou deux, répéter une formule de 


1 Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, xLIx (1934), 1281. 
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manuel et la délayer avec suffisamment d’habileté, ils obtiennent une bonne 
note a l’examen. 

Voila ot conduit la conception de la ‘‘vie des formes.”’ 

C’est qu’en effet ce qui est important a été abandonné. Ce qui mérite 
de l’attention, ce n’est pas, par exemple, que l’art des grandes cathédrales 
des XII* et XIII® siécles ait abouti au luxe ornemental du gothique flam- 
boyant; mais c’est la concordance qui lie le développement de l’archi- 
tecture 4 celui de la sculpture, de la peinture, de la littérature, de la 
philosophie, de la musique et des sciences mémes. Qu’il y ait des retards, 
que la transformation soit plus avancée pour l’une des formes de l’activité 
humaine que pour une autre, que la musique, dans sa marche, reste en 
arriére sur l’évolution des autres arts et le changement des mceurs, c’est 
possible. Et, d’ailleurs, ce manque de synchronisme peut s’expliquer, et, 
quand il se produit il importe de le signaler; mais, dans l’ensemble il existe 
une relation intime entre toutes les actions des hommes. 

Pour rendre compte de cette concomitance, il faut, je crois, renoncer aux 
conceptions abstraites, il faut reprendre contact avec le réel, avec la vie. 

Ce qu'il importe de définir, c’est l’‘‘esprit du temps.’’ Mais qu’on ne 
comprenne pas par cette expression ‘‘un courant spirituel”’; il faut bien 
plutét désigner par cette formule l’ensemble des conditions particuliéres 4 
un moment et a un lieu. Ce qu’il faudra mettre a leur place ce sont les fac- 
teurs économiques. Le caractére des forces productives détermine, en effet, 
les rapports sociaux: “‘Le moulin a bras vous donnera la société avec le 
suzerain, le moulin 4 vapeur la société avec le capitalisme industriel.” 

Quand on aura présenté la société, on verra comment se sont formées 
chez les hommes des aspirations, des aptitudes correspondant aux situa- 
tions dans lesquelles ils se sont trouvés. Cet ensemble de sentiments et de 
besoins constitue ce que Taine appelle le personnage régnant. Et c’est de 
l’existence de ce personnage régnant, qui n’est autre que la personnification 
d’un groupe de qualités qu’on admire 4 une époque donnée, que découle 
tout le reste. I] n’y aura plus lieu alors de suivre le développement d’un 
style artistique, d’un genre littéraire comme s’il s’agissait de tirer les con- 
séquences logiques d’un théoréme de géométrie. Ce qui s’imposera a l’atten- 
tion c’est l’état de la société 4 différentes époques. On restera alors en con- 
tact direct avec les étres. 

On pourra trouver des ressemblances entre divers 4ges, comme entre 
divers types humains. I] importera alors de signaler les différences beaucoup 
plus que les identités, car c’est par ces distinctions qu’on pourra espérer 
trouver ce qui fait que tout grand auteur est unique. 

Ainsi la premiére tache serait de reconstituer le temps. Quant 4 la 
seconde, elle consisterait 4 séparer les divers hommes de leurs contem- 
porains. 

Je ne nie pas qu’il existe des “‘familles d’esprit”; mais malgré les points 
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de rapprochement, ne voit-on pas que des hommes de nature semblable 
ont été tout différents par l’époque ou ils ont vécu? 

Que de fois j’ai lu des phrases comme celle-ci: “‘S’il était né trente ans 
plus tard, quelles pages nous aurions de lui!’” 

I] faut reconnaitre aussi que les grands hommes se sont distingués 
parfois de la société de leur temps, qu’ils n’ont été ni lus ni compris. C’est 
que l’auteur qui ne peut communier avec son époque, peut le faire avec 
des générations 4 venir. Ce qu’il sera intéressant de faire alors, c’est de 
montrer comment par leurs intuitions ils ont souvent devancé leur Age, 
comment ils se sont éloignés de ceux qui les entouraient. Il ne faudra pas, 
d’ailleurs, négliger les cOtés par lesquels ils s’en rapprochent. 

Quand on parlera du role de la tradition, on montrera que celle-ci n’est 
pas toujours identique 4 elle-méme et que, quand elle semble persister, 
on peut, pourtant, distinguer des contradictions qui nous permettent de 
nous rendre compte du mouvement de la vie. Aux époques de transition, 
la satire, la parodie préludent 4 la révolte. C’est ce qui apparait, par 
exemple, 4 l’origine de la Renaissance,’ et c’est ce qu’on pourrait retrouver 
a d’autres Ages. 

Ainsi, la littérature ne doit pas étre considérée comme un phénoméne 
isolé. L’étudier en elle-méme, en dehors de toute autre considération, c’est 
se priver volontairement de renseignements qui sont non seulement utiles, 
mais sans lesquels on risque fort de se tromper. C’est pour cela que les juge- 
ments purement “‘littéraires’’ ou ‘“‘esthétiques’’ sont souvent si creux, si 
verbeux, si trompeurs. 

Si la présentation des ceuvres littéraires n’est que l'occasion que saisit 
le critique pour écrire des discours pareils aux “discours latins’’ de nos 
péres, pour composer des paralléles ampoulés, oratoires, fleuris, il ne s’agira 
guére que de répéter des lieux-communs, d’employer des expressions toutes 
faites. La facilité de penser ménera alors insensiblement au non-penser, 
comme le fait remarquer Romain Rolland a propos des contrapuntistes 
trop habiles de la fin du XV° siécle. 

C’est en effet le développement excessif de la forme qui accompagne le 
déclin. Une civilisation 4 base de mensonge ne peut produire que des 
ceuvres factices, qui parfois sont trés belles, mais qui contiennent des germes 
de mort. Alors une révolution se produit. L’état social change et crée une 
nouvelle idéologie. 

Si l’on envisage la littérature comme un fait social, on aura moyen de 
rendre l’enseignement vivant. On habituera les éléves 4 réfléchir, 4 com- 
parer, a critiquer; ils verront que les ceuvres littéraires ont un sens, qu’elles 
correspondent a une civilisation, 4 des hommes qui ont vécu d’une certaine 
facon. On ne leur demandera plus de jongler avec des formules, de ressasser 

2 H. Guy, Histoire de la poésie francaise au X VI* siécle, 1 (Paris, 1910), 176. 

3 Italo Siciliano, Villon et les themes poétiques du moyen-dge (Paris, 1934). 
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des jugements tout faits; mais de montrer qu’ils comprennent les problémes, 
les souffrances, les angoisses et les joies d’hommes qui ont lutté. La littéra- 
ture, aussi bien que les arts ou les sciences, apparaitra comme |’expression 
d’un état social, soit qu’elle le refléte directement, soit qu’elle en donne une 
image déformée; mais, méme alors, /’évasion, le refus d’accepter la vie, 
sera un indice. 

Qu’on ne s’imagine pas que je cherche 4 tout mettre sur le méme pied, 
ou que je m’intéresse surtout aux ceuvres de troisitme ou de n“™® ordre, 
parce que ce sont celles-ci qui permettent souvent de mieux retrouver le 
visage d’un siécle! Le jugement esthétique a sa place, qui est grande, dans 
l'étude historico-économique de la littérature. Mais, au lieu de considérer 
les ceuvres en elles-mémes, et isolées, on les replacera dans le cadre de leur 
temps; on essayera de les comprendre avec sympathie, on deviendra 
tolérant d’un gotit qui peut avoir varié. Alors l’étude artistique aura plus 
de sérieux; elle forcera les étudiants 4 préciser leur pensée et 4 |’exprimer 
avec netteté. Cet effort d’attention sera extrémement utile. 

Un enseignement qui repose sur les considérations que je viens d’exposer 
exigera, bien entendu, la liberté d’interprétation. 

Mais il supposera aussi d’autres conditions. I] ne faudra plus vouloir 
“couvrir’ des étendues trop vastes, il faudra se restreindre, se borner a 
n’étudier que quelques ceuvres, se contenter de choisir des passages repré- 
sentatifs qui seront commentés et discutés et qui devront illustrer les 
conférences. L’enseignement sera direct, simple, honnéte; il reposera sur 
l'étude de textes et non plus sur les gloses. I] faudra créer 4 chaque instant 
et donner méme un caractére de nouveauté a des jugements exprimés par 
d'autres; il s’agira de faire naitre une appréciation personnelle, des réactions 
individuelles. 

I] faudra peu d’éléves autour du professeur qui sera plutét un guide 
qu'un juge impérieux et dogmatique. 

D’autre part les étudiants devront s’intéresser 4 leur cours au lieu de 
chercher simplement a acquérir des “‘points,’’ des ‘‘valeurs,’’ ou des 
“credits.” 

L’examen qui viendra a la suite d’un tel cours sera composé de sorte 
que |’étudiant puisse montrer ce que |’étude de la littérature a développé 
en lui. I] n’y aura plus un grand nombre de questions auxquelles on ne peut 
répondre que d’une facon mécanique et automatique. Il ne faudra plus 
dire si une affirmation est vraie ou fausse. On demandera a |’éléve de 
prouver que les ceuvres littéraires provoquent en lui quelque chose de 
vécu. Il n’y aura plus besoin de ‘“‘bourrage de crane” pour préparer un 
examen et les étudiants se rappelleront ce qu’ils ont fait en classe, au lieu 
de tout confondre et de tout oublier rapidement aprés la fin des lecons; ils 
ne feront plus d’anachronismes. 

On a proposé des “cours de civilisation” ; mais je crois bien qu’on entend 
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par 14 des discours creux sur une diversité de sujets que ni les étudiants ni 
les professeurs n’auront le temps d’étudier. Tous les inconvénients des 
autres cours réapparaitront: les faits seront étiquetés, classés, mis en 
catégories, réduits 4 quelque chose d’abstrait qui n’a rien de réel.* C’est 
dans de tels cours qu’on pourra dire malgré le sujet qu’on traitera: ‘Ce 
sont les idées qui ménent le monde.” Et c’est alors que triompheront les 
esprits les plus faux, les plus malhonnétes, les plus épris de vaine rhétorique. 

Je vois aussi de graves inconvénients aux cours de “genres.” Etudier 
le roman, le théAtre ou la poésie d’une période qui comprend plusieurs 
siécles, qu’est-ce que cela peut signifier? Des listes, des palmarés, et 
l’abétissement de tous. 

Ce que je viens de dire sur l’enseignement de la littérature francaise 
s’applique aussi, je crois, 4 d’autres enseignements; mais je laisse 4 chacun 
le soin de juger. 


‘Cf. S. Etienne, Défense dela philologie, Litge-Paris, 1933. 
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The Preposition «a” Before Place-Names 
in Spanish 
By H1ILario SAENZ 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


(A uthor’s summary.—This article tends to clarify present and past usage regarding the inser- 
tion or omission of the preposition a before place-names, and offers a correction to the doctrine 
of our chief grammarians on this point.) 


CCORDING to Cuervo, outside of the ‘“‘dialectos siciliano. ..y 

sardo ...el uso de la preposicién a en el acusativo esta circunscrito 
ala Peninsula ibérica.’’! Bello teaches that the use of a before accusative 
is necessary “‘en todo nombre propio que carece de articulo.’’? The Gramdtica 
Castellana of the Spanish Royal Academy calls the omission of a before 
name of place (as in “‘dejé Valencia’) a Gallicism® and a solecism;* and 
Cuervo says: ‘‘Escritores de menor nota suelen hoy en Espafia omitir la 
preposicion antes de nombres de ciudad, y dicen ‘dejé Valencia’ (the same 
example used by the Academy) lo cual es por cierto un galicismo 0 acaso 
algo peor, de gusto intolerable.’ 

How long has this omission of a constituted a solecism, “a Gallicism 
or perhaps (perhaps!) something worse?’’ Both examples with and without 
the @ are common in the Cantar de mio Cid: ‘‘A Castején sacaremos a 
celada”’ (1. 441); ‘‘terne yo Castején” (1. 450); “Quitar quiero Castején”’ 
(1. 529); (If “dejar Valencia” is a Gallicism how does ‘‘quitar Castején’”’ 
look?); “A Teca e a Terrer perderds’’—perderds Calatayuth” (ll. 632- 
633)® The a is also omitted in the only example found in Razén de Amor: 
“Mas amaria contigo estar—que toda Espafia mandar”’ (Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse, p. 3.) In Alfonso el Sabio there 
are examples with a and without a: “ganaron Espafia (Alfonso X el Sabio, 
Solalinde, 1, 117); “ganaron a Espafia” (Jbid., 11, 171). Other examples 
without @ occur in 1, 118, 172; 1, 182, 186. The a is more often omitted 
than not in Documentos de la época de Alfonso el Sabio written by many 
hands (in Memorial histérico espavol, volumes 1 and 11). Examples in vol. 
I without a: pp. 56, 66, 58, 218; with a: pp. 246, 300. 

The same duality is found in the Libro de buen amor: “‘Visité a Sevilla” 
(ed. La Lectura, quatrain 1304); ““Dexaré Talavera.” (Jbid., quatrain 1702).7 
This duality is found also in the Romancero: “Confirmole yo a Valencia—y 


1 Diccionario de const. y régimen, p. 29. 

? Bello-Cuervo, Gramédtica Castellana, p. 233. 

* Paragraph 241, b. 

* Paragraph 479, 20. 

5 Op. cit., p. 12, g. 

* Cuervo, to show that a is already used “en los primeros monumentos ya netamente 
castellanos” quotes only v. 632. 

? The Archpriest writes ““Dexé a Orabuena”’ (a woman) in quatrain 1698. 
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le anado de lo mio—Ordején, Campo y Briviesa”’ (Flor nueva de romances 
viejos, ed. R. M. Pidal, Madrid, 1928, p. 212); ‘‘A Tarifa yo la tengo’’ and 
“dare Tarifa’? (Sepulveda, Romances sacados de historias antiguas, 1551 
facsimile of the Hisp. Soc. of America, p. 31), “‘gané Santaren”’ (Romancero 
general, Madrid, 1600, 1, 162). 

The same indifference toward the use or omission of a is manifest in 
the poets of the Cancionero del siglo XV. The following verses from Juan 
de Mena’s Laberinto show clearly the irregularity of usage: 

“Vbeda, Andujar, e mas Montiel, 
Vilches e Bafios gané con Baega,” (N.B.A.E., x1x, p. 180); 


“gandé Almodouar e a Moratilla, 
gano a Cueros e mas Albedin, 

gano los Ganzules, después a la fin, 
gano sobre todo a la grand Lebrixa.’ 


(Ibid., p. 181.) 


b 


Other examples without a in this volume: by Juan de Padilla, pp. 392, 
404; by the Marqués de Santillana, p. 554. 

Fernan Pérez de Guzman, another writer in the Cancionero, writes 
(contrary to the modern grammarians) “‘conquist6é al Andalucia,”’ (/bid., 
p. 509) and in his Generaciones y Semblanzas, “‘gané a Sevilla e a Cordova e 
a toda la frontera” (Madrid, La Lectura, p. 12); tenian cercada Miranda de 
Duero” (/bid., p. 16); ‘““gané desta vez Asara e Pruna e Cafete e Ortexi- 
car’ (Ibid., p. 26). 

The omission of a in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies is more rare than in the preceding and following centuries. 

Examples of omission in the Sixteenth Century: Gémara on the very 
same page where he writes “‘gané a Milan, Genoa y a Napoles’’ writes 
also “‘fué ocasiédn que perdiese Navarra,” (Annals of the Emperor Charles 
V, Merriman, Oxford: Clarendon Press, p. 189; other examples without a: 
pp. 207, 233). Alonso del Castillo writes ‘‘desamparé a Granada,” and on 
the very same page “‘vieron Aragén, Navarra, Catalunia, Galizia, Anda- 
lucia. . .”’ (Sumario é recopilacién de todo lo romangado por mt, in Mem. 
hist. esp., 1, 30). In La Araucana (edited by J. T. Medina, I* parte), one 
may compare “‘viendo Arauco Sujeta”’ (p. 16) with “‘Atravesé a Atacama” 
(p. 219). 

Omission of a in the Seventeenth Century: From Guillén de Castro, 
who occasionally uses the a, come the following examples: ‘(pasando Montes 
de Oca”’ (Las Mocedades del Cid, Clas. Cast., v. 1267); ‘“gane Calahorra el 
rey (Ibid., v. 2477); ‘““Dexe Aragén y Castilla” (Jbid., v. 2479). Calderén 
(a consistent user of a) has a Morisco (whose Spanish is faulty) say: “ya 
que Alpujarra dejar’ (Amar después de la muerte, in Teatro Selecto de 
Calderén, m1, 519). If, according to Bello, the preposition a is required 
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before “‘todo nombre propio que carece de articulo” (op. cit., paragraph 
891), then Tirso is twice at fault on page 196 of El Burlador de Sevilla (ed. 
Clas. Cast.) where he writes: “‘Nace el caudaloso Tajo— que media 
Espafia atraviesa,’’ and “pide a Serpa Mora... y por eso te devuelve a 
Villaverde y al Almendral.’’ (According to Bello it should be “a media 
Espafa’’, and ‘‘a Almendral.’’) Miguel Paretes writes (c. 1650) ‘“‘tomaron 
Estagel y después a Opul.”’ (Mem. hist. esp., xx, 114) (The omission of 
a before the first name and its use before the second is rare; the reverse is 
quite common.) 

Omission of a in the Eighteenth Century: Don Ramon de la Cruz omits 
the a in the following passage, intended to satirize the Gallic influence on 
Spain: 

“pues si se mete en los cascos 
de una cabecilla en Francia 
ponerse todo al contrario 
que al presente, Espafia toda 
la vuelve de arriba abajo.”’ 


(La Petimetra en el tocador, Sainetes de Don Ramén de la Cruz, N.B.A.E., 
xxi, 83). From La Presumida burlada is the following: “Pues, qué, no 
sé yo Madrid,” (Jbid., p. 489; another example without a on p. 539.) 

The same fluctuation between the use and omission of a noted up to 
this point is seen in numerous writers of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries who are not, as Cuervo charges, “escritores de menor nota,”’ but 
academicians and authors of repute. A few examples without a will suffice: 
A. Paz y Melia: “‘recorrer Castilla la Nueva” (El Cronista Alonso de 
Palencia, etc., Madrid, 1914, p. ix); José Cornide writes in 1802 “el 
Agueda que divide Portugal” (Estado de Portugal en 1800, in Mem. hist. 
esp., Xxv1, 59); José Echegaray: “‘visitar Malaga, Cadiz y Sevilla” (Re- 
cuerdos, Madrid, 1917, 1, 160); Blasco Ib4fiez (more often omits the a): 
“No conoce Asia” (La vuelta al mundo de un novelista, Valencia, 1924, 1, 
102); “he visto Reims” (/bid., 1, 176); “‘vieron Yokohama” (Jbid., 1, 178); 
Rafael Altamira: ““Sublevar Aragén” (Hist. de Espanta, m1, 157); “‘atrave- 
sando en triunfo Catalufia y Aragén”’ (/bid., 111, 165); ‘‘recuperar Rosas y 
Palamés” (/bid., 111, 175); Antonio Ballesteros: ‘“‘Atacan Malaga’ and 
“recorrié6 Galia y Espafia’”’ (Hist. de Espanta, 1, 328); Miguel Unamuno: 
“conocer bien Espafia”’ (Andanzas y visiones espanolas, Madrid, 1922, p. 
59); Azorin (M. Ruiz): “Nuestro viajero deja Castilla’ (Los valores lite- 
rarios, Madrid, 1921, p. 285); J. B. Teran: ‘“‘revolucionar Lima” (Naci- 
miento de la América espatola, Tucumdn, Rep. Arg., 1927, p. 160; other 
examples on pp. 217, 286. There is not one example with a); Enciclopedia 
Espasa: ““Abd-el Aziz ocupé Elvira y Granada” (xxvi, 1036). Here one 
can see the old Spanish sayings: “Quien no vid Sevilla no vié maravilla,” 
and “Quien no ha visto Granada no ha visto nada.” 
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These two sayings are also found in Arjona—Friedman—Carvajal, 
Spanish Book One. Nor are they the only ones among our colleagues in 
the United States who omit the a in their textbooks: Tarr and Centeno: 
“the visto Toledo” (A Graded Spanish Review Grammar, New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, p. 219): “‘Conocer Espafia”’ (Ibid., p. 229). 

After examining the foregoing examples, can anyone agree with the 
Academy and Cuervo in calling the omission of a a Gallicism, a solecism, 
and ‘‘algo peor’’, in spite of its persistence in the language from the Cantar 
de mio Cid to the present day? Should we not rather consider it as “‘castizo”’ 
to omit the a as to use it? 

As it has been shown, practice does not support the theory of our best 
grammars when they say that the preposition a is required before ‘‘todo 
nombre propio que carece de articulo”’ (Bello Grammar, 891). The follow- 
ing observation must also be made: There is a decided tendency, even 
among the most regular observers of the above given rule, to omit the a 
when the name of place is modified by medio, or todo. Examples: Palacio 
Valdés: “‘visitar toda Francia, Italia. ..”” (La Fe, Madrid, 1892, p. 157): 
Pérez Galdés: “‘recorrer toda la Europa” (Bailén, Obras completas, p. 254); 
Pereda: “‘beberse medio Panticosa’’ (La Montdlvez, Obras completas, x, 
268.) Similar examples have been given above under Tirso and R. de la 
Cruz. (Contrary to this practice Juan Valera writes: ‘‘columbraba a toda 
Europa (Genio y Figura, Madrid, 1897, p. 44.) More in harmony with the 
facts than the above rule would be the following statement: “‘The preposi- 
tion a in the accusative is more often used than not (though to omit it is 
not incorrect) before a proper name of place not preceded by the article 
or modified by medio or todo.” 
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Rules of Grammar in Beginners German Books 


By Joun A. HEss 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


(A uthor’s summary.—Two rules of German grammar that were given more accurate formula- 
tion in earlier issues of the Modern Language Journal are discussed and attention is called to 
their slight effect upon subsequent beginners’ books. Other grammatical topics requiring more 
careful statement are also suggested.) 


NE sometimes wonders whether there is much use in pointing out com- 

mon mistakes in the formulation of the rules in our German grammars. 
Beginners’ books continue to appear, still repeating the errors made sacred 
by tradition and by the venerable grammars on the bookshelves of every 
experienced teacher. 

In the Modern Language Journal for February, 1919, pp. 213-217, 
Frederick W. Pierce showed conclusively that in the comparison of the 
monosyllabic German adjectives (usually found in the reading of our first- 
and second-year students) only twenty-one always add the umlaut, eight 
others add it optionally, twenty-five already have it in the positive degree, 
whereas there are at least sixty-three other monosyllabic adjectives (some 
of them, to be sure, not so common) that never add the umlaut in the com- 
parative and superlative degrees. One would naturally assume that all be- 
ginners’ texts since 1919 would state the simple rule: “Only twenty-one, 
for the most part very common, monosyllabic adjectives always umlaut the 
stem vowel a, 0, or u, in the comparative and superlative degrees. They are: 
alt, arg, arm, fromm, grob, gross, hart, hoch, jung, kalt, klug, krank, kurz 
lang, nah, oft, scharf, schwach, stark, schwarz, warm.” Unfortunately, such is 
not the case. 

An examination of some twenty books for Beginning German that have 
appeared since that date reveals only five in which the rule is stated clearly 
and correctly. In the rest the statement is either incorrect or equivocal. 

Prokosch, in his Deutsche S prachlehre (1930), states:' “A number of very 
common adjectives take Umlaut in the comparative and superlative: the 
following are especially frequent... .’’ Then follows a list of fifteen ad- 
jectives. The same rule is given in Prokosch and Morgan, [ntroduction to 
German (1930) and essentially the same in Morgan and Mohme’s German 
Review Grammar (1934). It is repeated verbatim by Evans and Réseler, 
College German (1931 and 1935) and by Burkhard, Sprechen Sie Deutsch 
(1934), followed by lists of eleven and thirteen adjectives respectively. The 
Evans-Réseler list is supplemented by three more adjectives with irregular 
comparison. The next statement: ‘‘The following monosyllabic adjectives 
have Umlaut in the comparative and superlative (most adjectives do not 
have Umlaut),” followed by a list of fifteen adjectives arranged mainly in 
groups of antonyms, found in Zieglschmid and Ackermann, Creative German 

*P. 26. 
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(1930),? is correct but misleading. The student might easily infer that only 
these fifteen adjectives ever have umlaut. Indeed, in the Grammar Survey 
of Creative German,’ only ten adjectives are so listed. 

Some of the grammarians take refuge in such expressions as “the more 
common adjectives of one syllable,” (Vos, Essentials of German, 5th ed., 
1923); ‘most monosyllabic adjectives of frequent occurrence” (Hagboldt 
and Kaufmann, A Modern German Grammar, 1927, and Deutsch fiir An- 
fainger, 1930); or ‘some monosyllabic words containing one of the vowels, 
a, o, or u (Alexis and Schrag, First Course in German, 8th ed., 1928). Howe, 
Fundamentals of German (1933), gives practically the same rule as Alexis 
and Schrag, but adds a list of nine adjectives. Heffner, Brief German 
Grammar (1931), fortifies his statement with the word “frequently” and a 
list of eleven adjectives with umlaut and six without. Baerg, in his German 
Grammar Review (1930) and his Alternate German Grammar Review (1933), 
states the rule too broadly in the text but saves himself by giving the com- 
plete list of twenty-one adjectives in the Appendix, 4, d. All the rules stated 
in this paragraph are, at best, somewhat vague. 

In the remaining texts the rule is distinctly inaccurate, the changes 
being rung on the words “‘many,” “‘most,” and “usually,” about which 
Pierce complained sixteen years ago. The following statements are typical: 
““Monosyllabic adjectives usually modify the vowel of the stem in the com- 
parative and superlative.”’ (Schmidt-Glokke, Deutsche Stunden, 1928); 
“Many monosyllabic adjectives modify the aw [sic], a, 0, or u of the posi- 
tive in forming the comparative and superlative.”’ (Curts, A Short German 
Grammar, 1933).4 Bloomfield even states baldly, ‘“‘Adjectives of one syllable 
take umlaut.” (First German Book, 1928). 

Another perplexing problem, viz., the correct use of sondern after a 
negative, I thought to have definitely solved in the Modern Language 
Journal for February, 1922,5 when I showed that the part of the sentence 
that follows ‘“‘sondern”’ replaces what precedes it, confirming what has al- 
ready been said, instead of refuting or contradicting it, as grammarians for 
decades have been wont to assert. Yet many of the new books mentioned 
above still use expressions like “refute,” “contradict,” “mutually exclu- 
sive,” regarding the two propositions when the authors are certainly think- 
ing about the two predicative adjectives, predicate nouns, or verbs (with- 
out the negative), and not about the two propositions. 


2P. 223. *P. 271. 

4 The following texts (except for the au) are guilty of the same offense: Allen and Phillip- 
son, A First German Grammar (1928); Chiles, German Composition and Conversation (1931); 
Chiles and Wiehr, First Book in German (1935); Ross and Aron, Ich lerne Deutsch (1935); 
Zeydel, Beginners’ German (1933). 

5 Hess, J. A., “Sondern versus Aber: Sino(que) versus Pero,”” Modern Language Journal, 
vi, 271-272. 
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It is gratifying, however, to note that a few editors have taken cogni- 
zance of my statement and have given us new rules as a consequence, e. g.: 

1. Vos, Essentials of German, 5th ed., 1923: ‘““Sondern is used only after 
a negative. ... It introduces a positive assertion that steps into the place 
of the preceding negative one.”’ (Compare this rule with the statement of 
the fourth edition.) 

2. Thurnau, Fundamentals of German, 1930: “Sondern is used after a 
negative clause to introduce a positive assertion which is a substitute for 
the preceding negative statement.”’ 

3. Evans and Roéseler, College German, 1931 and 1935: “. . . sondern is 
used only after a negative. It introduces a positive assertion which is to 
be substituted in the place of the preceding negative one, and is generally 
best rendered in English by but on the contrary. . . Aber may be used after 
either a positive or a negative statement when the following clause does 
not exclude the preceding.” (In this last statement ‘‘replace’’ should be 
substituted for ‘‘exclude.’’) 

4. Chiles, German Composition and Conversation, 1931: “‘Sondern used 
only after a negative statement and introducing a proposition that con- 
firms in affirmative form the preceding negative statement.’” 

5. Engel, Hand Book of Materials for Engel’s Laboratory Note-Book, 
1932: “Sondern, but, is used instead of aber to introduce a positive state- 
ment which replaces or supplements a preceding negative assertion.”’ (I 
should omit “‘or supplements,”’ for that is just the case where ader is used.) 

6. Baerg, Alternate German Grammar Review, 1933: “Sondern follows 
only after a negative clause and introduces a substitute assertion which in 
a positive statement corroborates what was stated negatively in the first 
clause.’”’ (Contrast this with Baerg’s definition in his earlier book, in which 
we read, ‘‘which contradicts or excludes what has been said before.’’) 

7. Chiles and Wiehr, First Book in German, 1935: ‘‘Sondern is used only 
after a negative statement, has the force of but on the contrary, and proves 
the truth of the preceding denial by establishing the actual fact.” 

There remain other problems of grammar demanding clarification and 
restatement in our beginners’ books. Most grammars state categorically 
that da(r)+-a preposition must be used instead of a preposition+the dat. 
or acc. of the personal pronoun when speaking of things. What will our 
students think when they encounter in Jmmensee the following sentences? 
“Unser eigenstes Tun und Leiden finden wir in diesen Liedern; es ist, als 
ob wir alle an ihnen mitgeholfen hitten’’; “Er sah auf ihr [Elisabeths 
Hand] jenen feinen Zug geheimen Schmerzes. . .” (my italics). Should not 
the rule be qualified somewhat? 

Then there is the perplexing matter of the perfect and the preterite. 


“ec 


* English-German vocabulary, under the caption, “but,” p. 367. 
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To the uninitiated, German writers seem to skip from one to the other in- 
discriminately in the same paragraph. Paul G. Schroeder has made a valu- 
able contribution to the discussion,’ but one phase, apparently, both he 
and Professor Curme have overlooked. Quite often, it seems to me, a 
German writer or speaker begins his paragraph with the conversational 
perfect, and when he is well launched, he unobtrusively passes to the simple 
past for the sake of brevity and conciseness. Witness a few examples (the 
italics are mine): 

“Mit den ‘Leiden des jungen Werthers’ hat Goethe seinen gréssten 
dichterischen Erfolg errungen, indem er an die Empfindsamkeit der Zeit 
riihrte, die vor allem durch die sentimentalen Romane der Englander 
Sterne und Goldsmith auch das deutsche Herz erweicht hatte. Der Roman 
erschien ein Jahr nach dem ‘Gétz’ und rief ungeheure Begeisterung und 
eine Hochflut von Nachahmungen hervor.” (Hans R6hl, Geschichte der 
deutschen Dichtung, 8te Auflage, p. 149.) 

“Heine hat das Gymnasium nicht bis zur Abschlusspriifung besucht. Er 
musste, wahrscheinlich weil sich die Verhiltnisse im Elternhause zum 
Schlimmen gewendet hatten, den Gedanken an das Universitatsstudium 
aufgeben und sollte sich dem kaufminnischen Berufe zuwenden, der ihm 
schnell die Méglichkeit des Geldverdienstes eréffnete.’’ (Ernst Elster, 
Heines Werke, 1°, 16). 

“Vor tausend Jahren sind in Deutschland die ersten Stidte gebaut 
worden. Die Stidte waren Mittlepunkte des Handels, des Handwerks und 
des Verkehrs. Wahrend in den Dérfern Bauern wohnten, siedelten sich in 
den Stidten Handwerker und Kaufleute an.” (Otto Koischwitz, Deutsche 
Fibel, p. 59.) 

“Auch als Dichter von Kirchenliedern hat sich Luther ausgezeichnet. 
Vor seiner Zeit wurde der Gottesdienst meistens in lateinischer Sprache 
gehalten. Erst durch Luthers Einfluss wurde Predigt und Gesang deutsch.”’ 
(Stroebe und Whitney, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, p. 76.) 

The alternation of the present perfect and preterite indicative by care- 
ful writers for stylistic reasons also demands more serious attention than 
it has hitherto received. Albert Késter, speaking of the excellence of The- 
odor Storm’s style in the later Novellen, particularly Eekenhof, says: ‘‘Wie 
hinter Schleiern und Nebeln bewegen sich die auftretenden Menschen, im 
Zwielicht, nur bisweilen eine kleine Strecke durch hellere Beleuchtung 
schreitend, bis sie am Ende alle wieder in dem Dunkel verschwinden, aus 
dem sie hervorgetreten waren. Sind sie bisweilen schattenhaft fern, bisweilen 
gegenwiartig nah, so begleitet der Dichter dieses Weben und Schweben mit 


7 Schroeder, Paul G., “On the Difference between the Functions of the Simple Past and 
of the Present Perfect Indicative in Modern German,”’ Modern Language Journal, xx, 247- 
256. 
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allen Mitteln seiner Sprache, besonders dem mit zartestem Gefiihl abge- 
stuften Wechselgebrauch vom Perfektum und Imperfektum.’”* 

I should like to see others take up the cudgels for clearer, more accurate 
rules in our beginners’ books. After all the recent pother about methods, 
tests, and statistics, would it not be a welcome relief to turn the spotlight 
back to some of the fundamental questions in the modern foreign languages 
we endeavor to teach? 

8 Theodor Storms Samtliche Werke, Insel-Verlag zu Leipzig, 1924, 1, 59. Perhaps this is 
what Professor Curme has in mind when he says in his Grammar of the German Language, 2nd 
ed., §165, 3, C, a: “Thus the present perfect looks at the past from the standpoint of the pres- 


ent or of stern fact, while the past tense takes us into the past and enlists our interest in the 
events then taking place.” 








Presenting the Possessive Adjectives in German 
and the Romance Languages 


By Pau. G. SCHROEDER 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


(Author’s summary.—A simple way of explaining the double agreement of the possessive ad- 
jectives in German, French, Spanish and Italian). 


ROFESSOR F. DEWEY AMNER, in the March, 1935, issue of the 

Modern Language Journal, justly criticizes the rule, found in so many 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian grammars, that “possessive ad- 
jectives agree, not with the possessor, but with the thing possessed.”’ He 
points out that, while there frequently is agreement with the thing pos- 
sessed, there is also frequently agreement with the possessor. I thoroughly 
agree with Professor Amner that these two types of agreement should both 
receive attention. 

May I suggest a simple way of presenting this “double agreement,” 
which I have used with some success in teaching German, French and 
Spanish? While it is most effective in the case of German, it can also be 
used, I feel sure, in the Romance Languages. 

Let us take as an example the form “seine” in “er liebt seine Schwes- 
tern.”’ If we examine separately the stem sein- and the ending -e, we find 
that sein- is masculine singular in form, whereas the ending is (feminine) 
plural. This double reference is made perfectly clear, if we say: In the case 
of the possessive adjectives, the stem agrees with the possessor, whereas 
the ending, if any, agrees with the thing possessed. The agreement is, of 
course, not always as explicit as one might wish; for instance, the stem 
sein- is also used when the possessor is neuter; in Spanish, ‘‘su’”’ is used for 
“this,” “ther,” “‘your” (formal); the stem of Italian (i/) swo, (la) sua, is the 
same for a female or male possessor, as French son, sa (“‘his’” or “‘her,” 
its’); in Spanish, the stem su even appears in the sense of “‘their,”’ or 
“your” (plural) (formal address). Here, German, French, and Italian have 
separate plural stems, but, even so, stems that do not vary with the gender 
of the possessors. However, this deficiency in the variety of forms, which 
prevails in all languages, does not invalidate the principle that, wherever 
there is explicit agreement, the stem agrees with the possessor, the ending, 
if there is one, with the thing possessed.! Even the absence of an ending is 
often as effectively indicative of the nature of the reference as its presence: 
French Jeur indicates that the noun modified is singular, Jeurs that it is 
plural. 

It may be objected that it is often difficult to determine what is stem 


1 The only exception is French mon, ton, son preceding a feminine noun beginning with a 
vowel or mute h. This exception requires, of course, separate treatment, no matter how the 
general rule is stated. 
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and what is ending, at least in the Romance Languages (never in German). 
This is especially true of French forms, such as mon, ton, son, nos, vos. 
But it suffices, without going into the morphological history of such forms, 
to call the student’s attention to the obvious relationship of these forms to 
the corresponding personal (and reflexive) forms, me, te, se, nous, vous. 
The agreement of the stem with the possessor is thus effectively demon- 
strated. 

This division into stem and ending is not a convenient fiction, but is 
historically correct. The German form mein, for instance, is derived from 
the locative of the personal pronoun (*mezi in Indo-Germanic), the -n 
representing an adjective-forming suffix. The adjective stem mein then 
took regular adjective endings. The French forms mon, ton, son are again 
derived from the personal (and reflexive) pronoun forms, of which only 
m-, t-, s- survive, the ending -on representing the Latin -wm (in meum, 
tuum, suum). Only the forms of German ihr, French /eur, and Italian loro 
were originally not adjectives: /eur and loro correspond to Latin illorum 
(genitive plural of the demonstrative), German ihr, in similar manner, 
goes back to the genitive forms of that personal (or demonstrative) pronoun 
which appears in Latin as is (ea, id, etc.). In modern German and French, 
however, these forms also have become adjectival, even in their external 
behavior: cf. the plural form leurs, the genitive masculine singular thres. 
From the point of view of modern German and the modern Romance 
Languages, therefore, all possessive adjectives may with perfect justice be 
analyzed into adjective stem and ending, with the sole exception of Italian 
loro. In fact, it is absolutely unnecessary to perplex the beginning student 
with even the scant amount of morphological information in which I have 
here indulged, although a brief remark regarding the origin of loro may 
help him to remember its seemingly anomalous behavior. 

The fact that it is not only grammatically incorrect to omit mention of 
the partial agreement of the possessive adjective with the possessor, but 
that such omission actually leads to mistakes on the part of the student, 
becomes apparent when we find the beginner translating “her brother”’ 
by “sein Bruder,’ a common “boner” in my experience. Pedantic com- 
pleteness of statement is of the devil (and a fatuous devil at that), but 
equally of the devil are ‘‘simplifications’”’ which turn out to be falsifications. 








The Modern Foreign Language Panel at the 
Department of Superintendence 


By Bert E. Younc 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


NIQUE in our annals will be the new section for supervisors of modern 

foreign languages to be held at St. Louis, Missouri, on February 24, 
1936, as a part of the program of the annual national convention of super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors under the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association. 

For some years our National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
has had a successful section in the program of the N.E.A. at its annual sum- 
mer meetings, and it has sent representatives for about an equal length of 
time to the international meetings in Europe concerned with educational 
problems. These section meetings have had the disadvantage that they 
were attended almost exclusively by foreign language instructors. 

The point has often been made that in modern foreign language meet- 
ings we have many proposals and plans for more languages in the secondary 
schools, we “‘resolute,” we adopt slogans for more languages, and we get 
nowhere. We have been “talking to ourselves.” Except as individuals, we 
seldom discuss this subject with the superintendents, principals, and 
national curriculum-makers who after all decide the proportions of sub- 
jects to be taught in our secondary schools. In this connection I quote, with 
one or two omissions, from a letter recently received from a colleague: 

I think that the move to tie up the activities of language groups with those of the N.E.A. 
is one of the best that could be undertaken. For years I have had the feeling of futility of 
appearing before purely language groups in defense of language, when you are speaking to an 
audience that needs no convincing, and failing to reach the ear of administrators who need to 
be converted. 

So when I was asked to appear on the joint conference of the National Federation and the 
Department of Secondary Education, . . . I accepted with alacrity, as it seemed to me the 
golden opportunity that had at last come my way, to reach the audience that I wanted to 
get at. 

At this meeting, I had a good audience, as many listeners as could get into the room, but 
I was doomed to face a new disappointment, for I am quite sure that nearly every person in 
the room was a language teacher. This was because the meeting was a sub-conference, part of 
a larger group that had first met together and then had broken up into a dozen departmental 
sections. 

If we present our case at St. Louis, we should make sure that we have the proper set-up 
and that we actually have the opportunity to speak before superintendents and principals, 
rather than in a small meeting of language teachers who have gotten together to keep each 
other warm. 

On my way home .. . I was talking to two administrators about this, and they strongly 
urged that steps be taken to insure the set-up indicated above. . . . 


There has been too much disposition to assume that secondary-educa- 
tion leaders are hostile to foreign languages. The older leaders in secondary 
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education probably had rather poor instruction in modern foreign lan- 
guages, which were grudgingly admitted to the curriculum by the classical 
men then in power and were often relegated to inferior instructors. The 
younger leaders in secondary education may have missed languages alto- 
gether, under the expanded curriculum of our generation. Perhaps they 
have not even taken in the arguments for languages in the curriculum be- 
cause they have never been personally exposed to languages. A foreign 
language program will commonly place restrictions upon the development 
of any integrated school program, as Mr. Paul Diederich has noted, but 
there are means of removing these restrictions which can readily be arrived 
at by deliberation. 

Where has there ever been a friendly conference, without mutual sus- 
picion, of more than local significance, between the secondary-educa- 
tion leaders and the language leaders? Yet friendly conference and co- 
operation would seem to be the obvious method to secure amicable adjust- 
ment in any field of human endeavor. 

For years the high-school members of the Executive Committee of this 
Modern Language Federation, notably Miss Lilly Lindquist, have urged 
better affiliation with the curriculum-making bodies. She has been a valiant 
champion of the cause of better understanding. At the Philadelphia meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee in December, 1934, there was a graphic 
presentation of the national situation of modern foreign languages by Miss 
Margaret Holz and others, and a long discussion of what could be done to 
benefit modern foreign languages in the secondary schools. It was defi- 
nitely voted to apply for a place on the program of the Department of 
Superintendence meeting of 1936. In view of the loyal support of the Feder- 
ation by secondary-school members for twenty years, it was considered 
proper to make a substantial appropriation to cover the expense of putting 
on the program and advertising it to all the language teachers of America. 
The following is the text of the motion: 

Moved, that the Executive Committee take steps to have created in the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A. a department of Heads of Departments of Modern Lan- 
guages and Supervisors of Modern Languages, and that the Federation meet the expense of 
having this department set up. 


On a motion Miss Lindquist was made chairman of this committee with power to choose 
the other members of the committee. 


Miss Lindquist subsequently appointed, as the other members of the 
special committee, Professor James B. Tharp of Ohio State University, 
Mr. Stephen Pitcher of the Madison School, St. Louis, and Professor Bert 
E. Young of Indiana University. 

Perhaps the Executive Committee had in mind the establishment of 
just another modern language methods conference attended by ourselves, 
but questionnaire letters soon revealed a general sentiment for a confer- 
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ence led by specialists in education, educational psychologists, superin- 
tendents, and principals, who make the curriculum. The question was what 
subject would give a common ground of discussion. It was at this point 
that Mr. James B. Tharp had the inspiration for a Panel Discussion on the 
subject, ““The Place of Foreign Language Study in an Integrated Secondary- 
School Program.” 

Mr. Wilford Aikin, of Ohio State University, director of the Eight-Year 
Experiment, agreed to act as chairman, and Mr. Paul B. Diederich, Travel- 
ing Fellow for the Experiment Staff, agreed to open the discussion with a 
summary of the findings of his committee to date. He will give us concrete 
examples. The other leaders and specialists invited to participate were sug- 
gested from various parts of the country by those who answered the 
questionnaire letters sent out by the Federation committee. 

The field of the Panel Discussion covers all foreign languages. Some of 
the members of the Panel are old Latin and Greek teachers; all have had 
contact with teaching of ancient or modern languages. A cordial invitation 
has been extended to the classical language teachers to attend and _par- 
ticipate, and we hope they will take a greater share in the proceedings in 
future years. Mr. Stephen Pitcher, of the Madison School, St. Louis, has 
rendered great service in the local arrangements for the meeting. 

Finally, what is a Panel Discussion? It is the latest thing, and language 
people should annex it for their own programs.’ It is a jury of twelve (or 
less) good men (or women) and true, to whom the leader, or interlocutor, 
addresses questions to bring out their positions on the subject. They give 
their views, but no verdict is obligatory. No speeches are permitted. This 
is a discussion, each presenting his view in the light of his experience. Then 
the subject is thrown open for general discussion and for questions and 
answers from the audience. 

This is going to be an important discussion by leaders in the field of 
education, some of them of national reputation, who are open-minded to 
the value of the languages in secondary schools and colleges. We trust that 
they will be welcomed by a large audience of men interested in curricula 
and programs. We urge all members of the constituent associations of the 
National Federation and affiliated societies to call the attention of the 
superintendents and principals to this meeting on the first day of the con- 
vention. We hope the discussion will be an ‘‘eye-opener’”’ to the adminis- 
trators in general. We know that such annual conferences can only result in 
a better understanding of language curricula and programs. The detailed 
program appears on the next page. 
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Department of Superintendence, National Education Association 


PROGRAM 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 
“Problems in the Supervision of Foreign Languages’”’ 
St. Louis, (Monday) February 24, 1936, 2:30 P.M. 
Place: To be assigned by National Committee 


Welcome to the New Section from the Department of Supervisors by 
Dr. Rudolph Lindquist, President of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. 

PANEL DISCUSSION 

Subject: The Place of Foreign Language Study in an Integrated Second- 
ary-School Program. 

Chairman: Mr. Wilford Aikin, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
Chairman of the Commission on the Relationship of Secondary School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association directing an Eight-Year 
Experiment in Curriculum-Building among Thirty Selected High Schools. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


E. W. Bagster-Collins, Professor of the Teaching of German, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Edward Herbert Cameron, Professor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Paul Bernard Diederich, Ohio State University High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, Traveling Fellow for the Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year 
Experiment. 

Henry Grattan Doyle, Dean of Columbian College, The George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 

Laura B. Johnson, The School of Education, Wisconsin High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Detroit, Michigan. 

De Witt Morgan, Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools (Technical High 
School and Vocational Schools), Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Francis F. Powers, College of Education, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Henry Lester Smith, Dean of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
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WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language Teachers 
was called to order by the president, Professor Hugh A. Smith, in the Pére Marquette room of ’ 
the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, on November 8, 1935. After some cordial words of welcome 
by the president, the minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. The treasurer’s 
report was read, audited by Professor Zdanowicz and Mr. Hamann, and accepted. The nomi 
nating committee, consisting of Professor William Dehorn, Miss Ella Schroeder, Professor 
Paul Koehneke, and Mr. Clarence B. Olsen, presented the following nominations for the 
coming year: President: Professor Charles M. Purin, University of Wisconsin Extension Di 
vision, Milwaukee; Vice-President: Miss Marie V. Keller, Reverside High School, Milwaukee; ) 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Mariele Schirmer, State Teachers College, Milwaukee; Executive 
Committee: Professor Paul Koehneke, Concordia College; Mr. Clarence B. Olsen, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee; Professor Alfred Senn, University of Wisconsin; Professor 
Amélie Sérafon, Downer College. This report was accepted and the nominees elected. 

The president requested the chairmen of the nominating committees of the various sec 
tions to read their reports in the sectional meetings for approval and send the results to the 
secretary. 

Professor Cheydleur announced the meeting of the Modern Foreign Language Section of 
the Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association on February 14, 1936 at Madison, at which 
time the meeting of the American Association of Teachers of French will also be held. All mem- 
bers were urged to attend. 

Professor Zdanowicz moved that there be included in the minutes an expression of the 
sorrow of the members over the death of two faithful and beloved members of the Association, 
Professor Max Griebsch and Mr. Walter A. Scott. The motion was adopted. 

Professor Koehneke moved that the Bulletin be re-established in mimeographed form, 
with the help of students receiving N.Y.A. funds. Professor Purin’s modification of the motion } 
to the effect that the Executive Committee meet for further investigation of the subject was 
accepted and the motion carried. 

The Association then heard an interesting and scholarly address by Professor R. O. 
Roesel r on “‘Expressionistic Tendencies in Present-Day Education, with Special Reference to 
Modern Language Teaching.”’ 

The general meeting adjourned and the following programs were given in the sectional 
groups: 

FRENCH 

Chairman: Dr. Alvida Ahlstrom, LaCrosse State Teachers College. 

Speakers: Miss Helen Pesark, East High School, Superior: ‘“‘Concrete Results of Foreign 
Language Education’’; Miss Gertrude Stoessel: ‘‘Results of an Experiment of a Combined 
Group.” 

Chairman for next year: Miss Harriet Rathbun, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc. 

Secretary for next year: Miss Belle Reese, Girls Technical High School, Milwaukee. ’ 


GERMAN 


Chairman: Miss Lydia Meyer, West Allis High School. 
Speaker: Professor Friedrich Bruns: “Strength and Weaknesses of High-School Prepara- 
tion as Seen by the College Instructor.” 
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Chairman for next year: Miss Elizabeth von Briesen, West Division High School, Mil- 
waukee. 
SPANISH 
Chairman: Miss Marion Juneau, Riverside High School, Milwaukee. 
Speaker: Mr. Mack Singleton, University of Wisconsin: ‘Some Suggestions for Oral Train- 
ing in Spanish.” 
Chairman for next year: Mr. Lloyd Kasten, University of Wisconsin. 


POLISH 


Chairman: Mr. Roman Malach, Cudahy High School, Cudahy. 
Chairman for next year: Mr. Stephen Deptula, University of Wisconsin Extension Di- 
vision. 


ITALIAN 


Meeting for organization. Temporary chairman: Professor J. L. Russo, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Chairman for next year: Professor J. L. Russo, University of Wisconsin. 

Secretary for next year: Miss Marie Davis, University of Wisconsin. 


MARIELE SCHIRMER, Secretary 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF ARIZONA 


The annual meeting of the Modern Foreign Language Association of Arizona was held in 
Phoenix on November 8, 1935 in conjunction with the meeting of the State Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The program included: ‘“‘The Problem of the ‘Rusties’,”’ Miss Elizabeth Campbell, 
Phoenix Junior College; ““The Discipline of the German Youth as Reflected in Some Recent 
Texts,” Dr. H. D. Carrington, University of Arizona; ‘‘Foreign Language Teaching in Luxem- 
bourg,’’ Miss Mariange Conter, Phoenix Junior College; “‘Reminiscences of Spain,’’ Miss 
Blanche Hoch, Phoenix Union High School; ‘‘The Renaissance in Modern French Litera- 
ture,” Dr. N. J. Tremblay, University of Arizona; ‘“‘Experiences at the University of Vienna,” 
Miss Jean Hunter, Phoenix Junior College; ““The Brussels Meeting of the ‘Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Professeurs des Langues Vivantes’,”’ Dr. J. D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Ari- 
zona. 


IRMA WILSON, Secretary 


ILLINOIS MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois Modern Language Association held its annual meeting, in conjunction with 
the Modern Language Section of the State High School Conference, conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at Urbana on November 22, 1935, with Professor A. W. Aron, Chairman of 
the Department of German of the University of Illinois and President of the Association, pre- 
siding. The first paper of the morning session, by Miss Ethel Seybold of Monticello High School, 
on “A Growing Department,” described an experiment in making different languages con- 
tribute to the respective enrollments of each instead if one group growing at the expense of the 
other, in a small school. In the second paper, “A German Frequency List from Europe,”’ 
Professor C. A. Williams of the Department of German of the University of Illinois pointed 
out faults in the American lists and compared them with the European list. The third paper, 
“Experimental Progress,’ by Mr. M. E. Duckles of New Trier High School, Winnetka, stressed 
the necessity for solid work in languages rather than employment of methods that restrict the 
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students’ language experience, and pointed out the value of language as a subject irrespective 
of any narrow vocational “raison d’étre,”’ with the admonition to cease apologizing for our sub- 
ject. The fourth paper, by Professor R. O. Réseler, of the Department of German of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Editor of the Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, entitled ‘““Adapting 
Instruction to the Ability of the Student,” was a description of the system used in the Wis- 
consin department to train in vocabulary-acquirement and to section students in fast and 
slow sections on the basis of successive tests at intervals during the semester, with the more 
extensive work in grammar being done in the fast sections. 

At the luncheon, talks in a lighter vein were given as follows: French, Mr. Francois Préve, 
University of Illinois; German, Mr. Vern Robinson, University of Illinois; Italian, Dr. Paul 
Burt, Director, Wesley Foundation, Urbana; Spanish, José Flores, University of Illinois. 

The first paper of the afternoon, ‘Creating Realia in the Classroom,”’ by Miss Ednamae 
McClelland, Dwight High School, told of her work in interesting language classes to make 
large, elaborately done copies of any pictures available that pertained to France. An exhibition 
of these illustrated her talk. The second paper, ‘‘The Teaching of Intonation in Modern 
Languages,” by Dr. Alphonse Roche of the Department of Romance Languages of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, offered specific information on fundamental laws of French intonation and 
was made additionally interesting by the distribution of mimeographed material illustrating 
intonation in passages of French. The last talk, ‘“The Use of Visual Aid in Romance Lan- 
guage Classes,” by Dr. R. T. Gregg, Assistant Principal of the University of Illinois High 
School and Director of the University’s Bureau of Visual Aid, pointed out the main values of 
visual aids and was accompanied by a film demonstration of travel pictures. 

The usual exhibit of textbooks, realia, and projects was on display. 

The following officers for 1936 were chosen: President, Professor C. C. Gullette, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Vice-President, Mr. C. W. Bangert, Quincy High School, Quincy; Secretary, 
Miss Ethel Seybold, Monticello High School, Monticello; Treasurer, Miss Pauline Changnon, 
University of Illinois High School; Executive Committee Member, Miss Evelyn Rommell, 
Waukegan High School, Waukegan; Program Committee, Mr. C. O. Arndt, University of II 
linois High School, Chairman; Mr. M. E. Duckles, New Trier High School, Winnetka; Pro 
fessor Flora Ross, James Millikin University, Decatur. 

CAMERON C. GULLETTE, Chairman, Program Committee 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle 
States was held at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on November 30. The speakers 
and their subjects were listed in the November issue of the Modern Language Journal. During 
the meeting the Association passed the following resolution: 

“‘Resolved, that the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States ap- 
proves the principle of a four-year sequence in one modern foreign language, provided the 
school offers its students a choice as to which of the languages is to be taken; and provided, 
further, that the four-year sequence is an optional alternative to the present plan of three 
years in one language and two years in another, not a substitute therefor.”’ 

The Association broadcast two addresses over Station WPG, the Atlantic City Municipal 
Station: the first, “Why Study Modern Foreign Languages?” by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University, Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal ; the second 
by Professor Eunice R. Goddard, Goucher College, ““Recent Improvements in Modern For- 
eign Language Teaching.” 

Officers were elected for the coming year as follows: President: Professor Edwin B. 
Davis, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey; First Vice-President: Miss Emilie 
Margaret White, Central High School, Washington, D.C.; Second Vice-President: Professor 
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Norman L. Torrey, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; Third Vice-President, 
Mr. Arnold A. Ortmann, Clifton Park Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland; Secretary- 
Treasurer: Miss Alice Diggs, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

ALIcE Diccs, Secretary 


SOUTH ATLANTIC MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The South Atlantic Modern Language Association held its eighth annual meeting Novem- 
ber 29-30, 1935 in Athens, Georgia, at the invitation of the University of Georgia. Approxi- 
mately 175 members and their friends attended the various sessions. The Association, or- 
ganized in 1928 by Professor W. S. Barney of the Women’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, now has 255 members, 41 of whom joined during the Athens meeting. The executive 
officers are: President, Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor John A. Strausbaugh, Emory University. The retiring president is Pro- 
fessor John C. Dawson, University of Alabama. 

The paper unanimously adjudged the most stimulating was the brilliant address of wel- 
come, delivered, in the absence of President Harmon W. Caldwell of the University of Georgia, 
by Dr. W. D. Hooper, Professor of Latin at the same institution. He prefaced his remarks by 
stating that there is grave danger that the college will be turned into a factory, and that the 
emphasis is increasingly ‘“‘placed on what are rather quaintly called ‘practical’ subjects.”’ He 
showed that the English learned in college may be a detriment in the market-place, and that, 
at best, very few of the students of foreign languages ever use them in foreign travel, inter- 
national trade, or the diplomatic service; hence the readiness of educational zealots to whittle 
down the language requirements. Lesser minds, however, find it difficult to reconcile this 
tendency with the fact that language is “the greatest achievement of the human race, an 
achievement which has made all other achievement possible.’”’ The inevitable result is to ac- 
centuate our narrow provincialism, ‘‘the most dangerous, as it is the most disgraceful of our 
many faults as a people. ... Mankind, united by the miraculous power of language, is di- 
vided by the barrier of languages.’’ In all lands, ‘‘there have been men of the highest talent 
who have devoted their lives to the task of portraying the most intimate life of their people.” 
Mastery of their language is ‘‘the golden key which admits to a garden of delight and in- 
struction. ...Is there a better way in which we may broaden our necessarily restricted 
lives?” 

Adoption of the South Atlantic Bulletin as the official organ of the Association is the most 
significant transaction of this year’s convention. Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt, who founded 
it less than a year ago, was elected editor. The associate editors are: Thomas H. English, 
Emory University; the president of the Association; the retiring president; and the secre- 
tary-treasurer. Four numbers will be published each year in October, December, February, 
and April. The proceedings of this year’s annual meeting appear in detail in the December 
issue. 

An invitation to meet jointly with the Modern Language Association of America in 1936 
at the University of Richmond and the College of William and Mary was unanimously ac- 
cepted. The probable dates for the meeting are December 28-30, 1936. 

Joun A. STRAUSBAUGH, Secretary-Treasurer 
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LANGUAGE STUDY 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
(From the annual report of the President of Columbia University for 1935) 


Unless one aims to become a philologist or perchance intends to pass his life as a courier 
or as a servant in a bureau of foreign travel, there is no reason why a foreign language should 
be studied by anyone, if knowledge of this language and facility in its use are not to be made 
the open door through which the student will quickly pass to some comprehension of the 
history, the literature, the philosophy, and the social, political, and economic systems of 
those people whose language it is. Far too much language study begins and ends with the 
technicalities of grammar and rhetoric and far too little of it leads as a matter of course to 
facility in its spoken and written use. It is pathetic to find an American student who has 
spent two or three years upon the study of French or German or Italian or Spanish, quite un- 
able to make any effective use of the fruits of his study when visiting either France or Ger 
many or Italy or Spain. 

Despite the testimony of anthropology and of history, the doctrine is now vigorousl} 
preached in at least one modern land that distinction of race is fundamental and controlling. 
If this were so, a new element, both of importance and of difficulty, would be added to modern 
language study. The truth, however, is as stated bluntly by the Warden of New College in his 
masterly history of Europe: ‘‘Purity of race does not exist. Europe is a continent of energetic 
mongrels.”’ The various racial groups which have made their appearance in western Europe 
during the past 2500 years have long since become so completely intermingled and confused, 
each with another, that the term “‘race’”’ itself has for the student of our western civilization 
very little meaning. Yet each modern language has been, and still is, the agency for the 
preservation and development of a certain form of reflection upon life, of interpretation of life, 
and for the expression, in poetry and in prose, of varied aspects of human aspiration, of human 
experience and of human contemplation. In our present-day interdependent world, where 
every barrier save those of national prejudice and economic selfishness has been broken down, 
it is through and by the knowledge and use of more languages than one that the citizen of this 
twentieth-century world may come to a better understanding of himself and his problems, 
as well as of the colossal and varied happenings which the electric spark and the printing press 
lay before him day by day and almost hour by hour. The greatest need of any people, for 
the sake of its own prosperity, its own happiness and its own influence, is to become inter- 
nationally minded. ‘‘The international mind is nothing other than that habit of thinking of 
foreign relations and business, and that habit of dealing with them, which regard the several 
nations of the civilized world as friendly and co-operating equals in aiding the progress of civili- 
zation, in developing commerce and industry, and in spreading enlightenment and culture 
throughout the world.” 

So defined, the international mind carries with it no weakening of national honor and 
national interest, but rather the contrary. It implies an understanding of the principles and 
facts which underlie the present-day world, and a progressiveness of spirit which will not refuse 
to look changed and changing facts in the face. Its philosophic foundation is to be found in the 
writings of Plato and of Aristotle. Its story is told in Laurent’s superb Etudes sur l’histoire 
de l’humanité, in von Ranke’s Weltgeschichte, in Gibbon’s classic History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, and just now in Fisher’s invaluable History of Europe. To read and 
to reflect upon these literary monuments is to find new invitation to gain mastery over at 
least one or two languages other than the native tongue. 
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The more important a twentieth-century man believes his own nation to be, the more 
necessary is it that he should learn something at first hand of the life and thought of those 
older nations which are not merely his neighbors, but his associates and companions in carry- 
ing forward the work of a world which grows more completely interdependent year by year and 
almost day by day. It will not do to assert that when we turn our back upon our fellow-men 
we are attending to our own business. ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ was the question asked 
by Cain long, long, ago, and when he was punished for his utterance, his answer was, ‘‘My 
punishment is greater than I can bear.”’ Precisely that which happened so long, long, ago in 
the story of Cain will happen to any twentieth-century nation which continues insolently to 
repeat Cain’s question. 


TO TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND 
PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION* 


By Cuas. E. Younc, University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
AND JoHN Guy Fow kes, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


The findings and reports or recommendations of the Modern Language Study have given 
rise to so much controversy, to so many discordant opinions, that some fundamentals of the 
foreign language question have been obscured. The purpose of this article is to redirect atten- 
tion to these essentials as a possible means of quieting troubled waters and reconciling diver- 
gent viewpoints. 

Why was the study undertaken? Because it was believed that it would be worth while to 
take account of stock, to find facts and to place them before teachers and other interested per- 
sons as a substitute for creeds, opinions and traditions. 

The study did not stop with the collection of data of all sorts. For better or for worse it 
ventured a bit into the interpretation of data, and even into recommendations. This was to be 
expected. Uninterpreted masses of facts and figures are not likely to be used or appreciated. 
From interpretation to recommendation is but a short step. Indeed had the Study failed to take 
this last step, it would have been criticized as having neglected a duty. No doubt the Study, 
once organized and at work, felt itself commissioned by the rather vague authority under which 
such bodies operate to do more than collect data. It is unfortunate that such recommendations 
as it made did not have the weight of unanimity. A minority dissent always takes much of the 
force away from any recommendation. 

Even unanimous recommendations would not have pleased every one. Except where here 
and there a director or supervisor in a public school system or a department head somehow 
acquires dictatorial powers and forces subordinates to follow a program or method, modern 
language teachers like to teach “A leur maniére.”’ Some who were not on the staff of the Study 
may be showing their pique by refusing to be guided by recommendations and by telling the 
world in loud and brazen voices why they refuse the advice of the report. 

Perhaps it is just as well that the Study did present divided reports, and that dissenters 
dissent. This situation points to several factors in the whole problem of foreign language as a 
school subject that clamor for attention. What lies back of the dissents and differences? Are 
they to be explained merely on the ground of pique or the natural desire to quarrel or be 
independent? Heaven forbid! Are not these controversies due to far less shallow causes? Let 
us see. 

Though many fail to admit it, the problem of the function of foreign language in education 
is one of the roots, perhaps the taproot, of the dilemmas, dissents, minority reports, round 
robins and what not. That this function can remain the same in times that are fluid as it 
was in times that were relatively static is out of the question. Equally absurd are the claims for 


* Reprinted from School and Society, August 17, 1935, pp. 231-233. 
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foreign language advanced by language enthusiasts. Making claims for any subject that are 
out of all line with possibilities merely renders the subject ridiculous. That has been done for 
foreign language, and critics have not failed to make the most of it. 

Is it not time to take a sane and safe position toward the function of foreign language in 
general terms that can be applied, mutatis mutandis, to any school and any student? The 
answer is emphatically “Yes.” 

What are some of the ways in which foreign language may be expected to function, to con- 
tribute to the development of its students? (How it may be made to function is quite another 
question). One is tempted to note a few of the ways in which it demonstrably does not func- 
tion in spite of eloquent claims, but less time will be required to present affirmatives. The fol- 
owing suggestions are presented without attempt at order of importance. 

Since language is one of the most complex and necessary of the requirements of man, a 
great demarcation between man and beast, any study that helps to direct attention to or im 
prove the use of language must be granted as serving to broaden and deepen a command of 
the intellect’s most vital form of expression. The study of foreign language serves as another 
method of attack on a problem that is with us from cradle to bier, to understand and to com- 
municate or express. 

To discover that there are other ways and forms of expression besides our own is an ex- 
perience whose value is not to be weighed and measured in terms of mere ability to live, an 
experience that should not be denied any one who has the opportunity to come in contact with 
any schooling beyond the barest essentials. Why labor the point? It is there to be seen by all. 

For some, few indeed, but still for some, foreign language study will function as a vocation, 
major or minor, just as truly as bookkeeping or pattern-making. Such few are to be found 
in the foreign service of the government or of industry, among library and social workers and 
a few will teach just to keep the cycle going. The activities of the foes of foreign language in 
the school may ultimately create a demand for translators. Carried to its logical and bitter end 
opposition to foreign language would leave no one with a command of any language but his 
own. If the foes do not mean that literally, let us accuse them anyhow. 

If education is, as some have defined it, what is left after we have forgotten all we learn in 
school it does not so much matter what we teach or study in school as how it is done. This view 
assumes that school subjects are useful chiefly in filling the void that constitutes the adolescent 
mind so that it will escape that empty feeling until the owner fills it with what he finally dis- 
covers to be his special needs. Granting some merit in this theory, foreign language functions 
as well as any other subject and runs the chance of developing a few byproducts. Thus we dis 
pose neatly of the objector to foreign language who asks, ‘“‘Why teach what we do not retain 
after leaving school?”’ On that basis, why teach anything but the ancient and still active three 
R’s? 

Foreign language, properly taught, will function as an offset to intolerance and national 
vanity and bigotry. None but the extreme chauvinists will deny the usefulness of whatever 
tends, even in a modest way, to diminish international suspicions and friction. We are prone 
to fear, suspect, scorn, disdain or ridicule what we do not understand. One approach to an 
appreciation of, or at least a toleration of, another people is through a study of their medium 
of expression. Is it true that much may be learned about foreign peoples from books about 
them in English or from translations? The answer is that very little actually is done in this 
way, and that the task devolves—rightly, we believe—on the teacher of foreign language. He 
it is whose subject, properly presented, provides the motivation for taking an interest in a 
foreign people. 

In passing we may as well refute the argument of those who say that we learn about Rus- 
sia and Japan without studying Russian or Japanese. These two languages are so remote from 
English and vocabulary and structure that the effort to master them to a point comparable 
to what may be done with a Romance language or German would not pay dividends. One is 
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tempted to hazard a conjecture, in the absence of objective data, that one of the reasons why 
we find Russia and Japan so inscrutable is because we are denied the language approach to 
their psychology and culture. 

These four ways in which foreign language may function in education are enough to justify 
its place in the program of studies in any region or among any social group at any age level 
beyond early childhood. We challenge many another subject to do better. Yet just for good 
measure let us suggest a fifth function. 

Hobbies, we are ‘assured, are essential to happiness. There is a joy and relaxation in being 
able to do something remote from our daily grind. For a few the ability to do something 
with a foreign language may become a hobby, an escape from routine. Foreign language will 
function in these ways regardless of immediate objectives or methods, but the job must be well 
done. That statistical or other objective data in support of this claim are lacking is readily ad- 
mitted. Nor are such data available for most other school subjects. 

The administrator or professor of education who looks at the foreign language problem 
with any sort of fair-mindedness can not quarrel with these propositions. He is not chiefly inter- 
ested in the “how”’ of the question, but in the “why.’’ Why teach foreign language, what 
functions will it perform is what interests the curriculum maker. This is what he says, in 
effect, to the foreign language teachers who are so wrought up over questions of objectives and 
methods: 

Show me what your subject will contribute to the education of the young people. If you 
make out a reasonable case, stripped of all fantastic claims, your subject may have a place. 
Now do the job well. It seems to me that you can not do it well unless you consume less time 
and energy in what looks like a family quarrel over details. Offering an unsolicited opinion, 
I should say that the useful functions just pointed out may be brought about by a good teacher 
with even average pupils and fair conditions of time and material, by any of the several 
methods (techniques is a better word), approaches or adjustments about which you disagree, 
and without especial regard for “‘immediate objectives.” 

The How is your problem, just as the Why is mine. I have consulted you about why, you 
have asked me very little about how. I do believe, however, that you are hurting your cause 
by too much and too noisy controversy about how. I think you lose sight of the general truth 
that there is more than one way to kill a cat. The right teacher who knows what he wants to 
accomplish will do it, though his method (or technique) may be shocking to some other equally 
successful teacher. 

In general, it ought to be obvious (but it evidently is not to some of you) that with the 
limited time at your disposal (yes, I know you would like more time, but life situations are 
more complex and varied now and it is not possible to allot more time to your subject) you 
must simplify your objectives and not expect to prepare all your pupils to be specialists. The 
specialists can be cared for after they emerge from the vast throng who will not be specialists. 

Remember that your subject, like many another, is only one of many for the great major- 
ity of your class. Give this majority a contact with language that will stand up by itself. I 
don’t care what this contact is, but I should prefer to see pupils really approach mastery of 
some one phase or aspect of foreign language rather than be slightly exposed to so many that 
none of them “take.” There is something wrong when students who have been in foreign lan- 
guage classes for two or more years feel and say that they “got nothing out of it.” See to it 
that your subject really functions and you need have no fear for its place in the curriculum. 

It is well to heed words such as these. Whether foreign language teachers like it or not, 
it is the administrator, not the teacher, who makes the curriculum. The teacher shares in 
making only when he so conducts his classes that his subject commends itself to the public. 
Tradition is a powerful force in education, and thus far foreign language is coasting comfort- 
ably along with tradition. To count too much on tradition is likely to prove a mistake. 

“Live and let live” is a good maxim. Let the oralists stress the auditory and vocal appeal. 
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Let the reading adjustment disciples adjust. Let the organized direct method enthusiasts 
organize. Let all groups cease denouncing each other. Then let them cultivate the educational- 
ist and psychologist. The problem is a complex one to which all can contribute. No fair-minded 
educator or psychologist really believes that he can cope with the language problem unaided. 
They would welcome help from the linguist. Nor does mere control of a foreign language 
qualify a teacher to see the matter from all angles. Some of the worst teaching is being done by 
persons whose control of the foreign language is unquestioned. Equally hopeless is the per 
formance of some teachers adequately trained in methods, educational theory and history, 
statistics and psychology, but ill equipped in language. 

Let us declare a truce on quarrels over techniques. Out of the Spanish-American war came 
the phrase: “It’s the man behind the gun that does the work.”’ The application is evident. Let 
educationalists, foreign language teachers and psychologists cease to regard each other with 
suspicion or disdain. Success in any great or important undertaking comes from co-operation, 


not from dissension. 








+ Editorial 


HE Journal has the honor to announce the appointment of Professor 

Edwin H. Zeydel as Assistant Managing Editor in charge of reviews of 
German textbooks, Professor Josef Wiehr of Smith College, who has been 
in charge of this department of the Journal for a number of years, having 
asked to be relieved of this assignment. 

Professor Zeydel is well known to his co-workers in Germanics, among 
whom he enjoys an enviable reputation as scholar and teacher. He has 
taught at the University of Minnesota, at Indiana University, and (since 
1926) at the University of Cincinnati, where he is Professor of German. He 
is the author of “Ludwig Tieck and England” and of various monographs 
and articles, and has edited several textbooks. His article “A Survey of 
German Literature during 1934” appeared in the May, 1935, issue of the 
Journal, and Professor Zeydel has in preparation a similar article covering 
German literary production for 1935. 

In assuming Professor Wiehr’s duties, Professor Zeydel succeeds a de- 
voted and conscientious worker, to whom the Journal is deeply indebted. 
The staff considers itself fortunate in finding one who is not only well quali- 
fied to undertake Professor Wiehr’s work, but who, we are certain, has the 
necessary qualities to carry on in a manner worthy of his predecessor. 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 
Managing Editor. 
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LANGUAGES MADE EASIER 


We are indebted to Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins for the following clipping: 

“Sir Francis Goodenough in his presidential address to the Institute of Linguists, at its 
Silver Jubilee conference in London yesterday, said that saner methods had directed efforts 
in the realm of modern language teaching since the armistice. 

‘The improvement was particularly noticeable in the quality of the readers now issued 
in such profusion by a number of enterprising publishers. He congratulated the youngsters 
of today who, instead of wearisomely translating such uninteresting stuff as ‘where is the 
pen of my aunt?’ were provided with simplified and annotated stories by the best European 
authors.’’—The London Observer, November 24, 1935. 


DEUTSCHES HAUS 


Professor Josef Wiehr of Smith College sends us the following note: 

“Tt may not be amiss to call attention to the Deutsches Haus, an institution of Columbia 
University, and to its latest bulletin. Since the reopening of the Deutsches Haus in 1929, its 
staff has rendered most useful service not only to the educational world but to a goodly num- 
ber of the general public as well. The Deutsches Haus is open to visitors on weekdays from 
nine to five o’clock practically the year around. For teachers and scholars who possess a 
reading knowledge of German, the ever-growing collection of recent German books to be 
found on the shelves of the Deutsches Haus should be of especial interest, and this statement 
does not apply only to those interested in the field of Germanics. The announcement of the 
latest exhibition of German books at the Deutsches Haus comprises 163 pages and contains 
the titles and brief descriptions of at least 2000 individual volumes, grouped under fifteen 
different headings. Almost all fields of human endeavor are represented, with a strong empha- 
sis on the social sciences. Every book listed is actually on hand and may be examined by an 
interested visitor. The list of books exhibited may be obtained, free of charge, by mailing a 
request for Volume v, Nos. 1-2, of the Deutsches Haus Bulletin. Address: Deutsches Haus, 
423 West 117th Street, New York.” 


Georges Duhamel has been elected a member of the French Academy, succeeding Gaston 
Lenétre, and Louis Gillet has been elected to succeed the painter Albert Besnard. 


Dr. Charles Holzwarth sends the Journal the following note: 

“My attention has been called to four series of small prints of original masterpieces re- 
produced in full color which will be of interest to teachers and students of modern languages, 
particularly to those teachers whose pupils keep notebooks. There is a series of twenty-six 
prints for Italian, twenty-two prints for French, eighteen for Spanish, and fourteen for Ger- 
man at a cost of thirty-five cents, thirty cents, twenty-five cents, and twenty cents respec- 
tively. These prints may be obtained from Mrs. Elizabeth Gessler, 30 Locust Hill, Yonkers, 
New York.” 


The Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, has begun 
publication of The News Letter, a four-page leaflet “bringing information to the teacher about 
the radio, the press, and the motion-picture.”’ The editors are Edgar Dale and I. Keith Tyler. 


Paul Bourget and Léon Hennique, French novelists, died on December 25, 1935. 
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EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
LANGUAGE CLASSES ABROAD 


Modern foreign language classes are given an opportunity to exchange letters with schools 
in other countries through membership in the American Junior Red Cross. In high schools 
not already enrolled in the organization, a language class may take out an “irregular”? mem- 
bership. The cost for the group is one dollar, for which the class receives one subscription to 
the Junior Red Cross Journal. 

As organized, the plan of correspondence is especially valuable in affording a broader 
social understanding of the foreign country. Letters are on topics that have an educational 
interest for the students receiving them, carrying information about the country from which 
they come. It is recommended that one letter contain questions that the students would like 
answered; and criticism of the composition may be invited from the correspondents. For con- 
venience in handling, the material selected is usually fastened in a looseleaf notebook, not 
larger than twelve by fourteen inches and weighing not more than one to two pounds. Teachers 
who feel that the return letters from abroad will be more interesting if illustrated may en- 
courage their own classes to illustrate letters with snapshots, original sketches, postcard views, 
or well-chosen commercial prints. The result is especially happy where a modern foreign lan- 
guage class can enlist the co-operation of a drawing class; but simplicity and speed in prepara 
tion are important, to ensure prompt exchange. If the first album is sent early in the fall, it is 
often possible to obtain two complete exchanges within the school year. 

Applications for enrollment should be sent to the headquarters offices as follows: (for the 
Eastern Area) Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, Director, Junior Red Cross, 17th and D Streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; (for the Midwestern Area) Mr. T. B. Shank, Assistant Director, 
Junior Red Cross, 1709 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; (for the Pacific Area) Mr. 
George T. Berry, Assistant Director, Junior Red Cross, Civic Auditorium, Larkin and Grove 
Streets, San Francisco, California; or may be sent direct to the Managing Editor of the Modern 
Language Journal for forwarding. 


SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


A survey to list all motion pictures which have an educational value is being conducted 
jointly by the U. S. Office of Education (Dr. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner) and the 
American Council on Education (Dr. George F. Zook, President). This includes not only the 
strictly classroom film, but subjects useful to medical students, scientific workers, vocational 
classes, C.C.C. camps, teachers, and other specialized educational groups. The survey is being 
made under a grant from the General Education Board (Rockefeller) and is part of the work 
being carried on by the American Council on Education in connection with its sponsorship 
of the proposed American Educational Film Institute. 

More than 10,000 film catalog cards have been mailed to 1800 sources of films in this 
country. This card covers nearly 100 items which will result in accurate information being 
filed in one central office covering information necessary to judge the adaptability of the film 
to specific educational needs. Supplemental analyses and listings will be prepared and publi- 
cized in an appropriate manner. 

Both agencies co-operating in this survey desire that this central information file be 
made as complete as possible. Any person or organization that has produced, now owns, or 
has the exclusive distribution rights to any motion picture that should be included in this 
list, and who has not received the film catalog cards sent out under this survey, will be sent 
a supply of the cards upon writing to the American Council on Education at 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 
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PALMES ACADEMIQUES 


Among our colleagues recently honored by the French Ministry of National Education 
are four well-known teachers of French, who have been appointed Officers d’Académie and 
decorated with the Palmes Académiques. They are Professor Benjamin M. Woodbridge, Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon, formerly Assistant Managing Editor of the Journal; Professor 
Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, for five years director 
of the Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers; Professor Charles Franklyn Zeek, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, at whose decoration Count Richard de Roussy 
de Sales stated that he “avait formé beaucoup de professeurs de francais et d’excellents pro- 
fesseurs, et qu’il avait publié des textes francais dont on se sert en Angleterre aussi bien que 
en Amérique”; and Professor Charles W. French, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, for his work in 
advancing the knowledge of France and its language in the United States. 


PERSONALIA 


Columbia University (New York City): 

New Appointments: Columbia College: Victor Oswald, Lecturer in German; Extension 
Teaching, part-time Instructors in German: Robert Baker, Robert C. Goodell, André 
Gronicka, Hermann H. Hart, John F. McMahon, William W. Pusey 3rd, and Miss Marian L. 
Sheets; Seth Low College: Alexander Gode von Aesch, Lecturer in German. 


Mary Baldwin College (Staunton, Va.): 

New Appointments: Karl E. Shedd, Head of the Department of Romance Languages 
(1934); Miss Marie Alma Turner to replace Miss Clare J. Flansburgh, on leave of absence 
(studying at Duke University), for 1935-36. 


University of Illinois (Urbana, Iil.): 
Resignations: Dr. Ian Bald, Assistant in German (to become Instructor of German at 


Dartmouth); Dr. Gerrit Memming, Assistant in German (to become Professor of German at 
Albright College). 


University of Nebraska (Lincoln, Neb.): 

New Appointments: Reginald Foster French, Ph.D. Harvard University, Instructor in 
Romance Languages (formerly Williams College); Miss Marie C. Mengers, M.A. Wellesley, 
Instructor in Romance Languages (formerly Department of Rare Manuscripts, Boston Public 
Library); Miss Augusta C. Nelson, M.A. University of Minnesota, Assistant Instructor in 
Romance Languages (formerly College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn.); Miss Katherine B. 
Townsend, M.A. University of North Carolina, Assistant Instructor (formerly Binghamton 
High School, Binghamton, N.Y.). 


West Virginia University (Morgantown, W.Va.): 

Promotions: Walter Wadepuhl, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Ger- 
man; Lydia Roesch, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German. 
: New Appointment: George Nordmeyer, Ph.D., as Instructor in German (formerly 
Sterling Research Fellow, Yale University). 


University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.): 
Resignations: Lawrence B. Kiddle, Assistant in Spanish (to take up his duties as Instruc- 
tor in Spanish at the University of New Mexico). 
; New Appointments: Jeannette Kwasny, Margaret Lowery, Frances Pleak, and Isabel 
Winslow, as Assistants in Spanish. 
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SHORT-WAVE STATIONS IN REVISED WINTER LISTING 


Country 


Venezuela 
Venezuela 


Vatican City 


Mexico 


Mexico 
Cuba 
Germany 
Panama 
England 
Italy 
Bolivia 
Canada 
Portugal 
Canada 
Venezuela 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Ecuador 
Ecuador 
Mexico 


Switzerland 
Cuba 


Brazil 
Germany 


Germany 


Switzerland 
Portugal 
Italy 

Italy 

Spain 


Belgium 
Canada 
France 
Colombia 
Holland 
Italy 
France 


Call 
YV2RC 
YV5RMO 
HVJ 
XECW 


XEBT 
COCO 
pJc 
HPSB 
GSA 
I2RO 
CPS 
CRCX 
CSL 
CJRO 
YV3RC 
HJ1ABB 
YVORV 
PRADO 
HC2RL 
XECR 


HBP 
COCH 


PRFS 
DJN 


DJA 


HBL 
CTIAA 
12RO 
IRU 
EAQ 


ORK 
CJRX 
FYA 
HJ4ABA 
PHI 
I2RO 
FYA 


st 


3 
Ss. 


50. 
SD. 


1uUW 


50. 
49. 


- Ue me Ww 


NPAAAARS 


Meters 


~ 


? 


~ 


— bho 


Above 50 Meters 


Below 40 Meters 


7,800 5 
9 430 9 

8 
9,500 5 
9,540 1 

9 
9, 560 1 

6 
9,590 5 
9,600 4 
9 630 1 
9,830 2 
9, 860 


Below 30 Meters 


Kes. Time [E.S.T.] 
5,800 10:30-1 p.m., 5:15-10 p.m. 
5,850 6: 30-10 p.m. 
5,970 2-2:15 p.m. 
5,990 7-10 p.m. 
Below 50 Meters 
6,000 8-10:30 p.m. 
6,010 9:30-11 a.m.,4-8 p.m. 
6,030 5:05-10:45 p.m. 
6,040 8-10:30 p.m. 
6,050 3:55-5:45 p.m. 
6,080 1-2:30, 6:30-8 p.m., Mon. Wed., Sat 
6,080 6:45-8:15 p.m., exc. Sunday 
6,090 6:30-11:30 p.m. 
6,150 1-6 p.m. 
6,150 5:30-11 p.m. 
6,150 10:30-1:30 p.m., 4:30-9:30 p.m 
6,450 12-1, 5-7, 8-9: 30 p.m. 
6,520 5:30-9:30 p.m. 
6,630 9-11 p.m., Thursday 
6,670 5:45-8 p.m. Sunday 
7,380 6-7 p.m., Sunday only 


:30-6:15 p.m., Saturday 

11:30 a.m., 4:30-6 p.m., 

9 p.m. 

: 30-6: 30 p.m., exc. Sunday 
730-3315, 4:45-8:15 a.m. 
a.m.—12:30 p.m., 6-11:45 p.m. 
:30-3:15 a.m., 9a.m.-12:30p.m., 
-10:15 p.m. 

: 30-6: 30 p.m., Saturday 

:30-7 p.m., Tu.-Fr. 
1:30 a.m.-1 p.m., 2:30-5:30 p.m. 
:30-5 p.m. 


5:30-9:30 p.m., daily; 12-2 p.m., Sat. 


10,330 2:45-4:15 p.m. 

11,720 5:30-11 p.m. 

11,720 3-6, 7-10 p.m., 11 p.m.-1 a.m. 
11,710 6-11 p.m. 

11,730 8:30 a.m., exc. Tu., Thu. 
11,810 6-9 a.m. 


11,880 


11:15 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 3-6 p.m. 
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Below 20 Meters 


Vatican City HVJ 19.8 5,120 10:30-10:45 a.m. 
Germany DJB 19.7. 15,200 10:30-11:30 a.m. 
France FYA 19.7 15,240 7-11 a.m. 

Germany DJQ 19.6 15,280 1:30-3:15 a.m. 
Germany DJE 16.8 17,760 9 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 
Holland PHI 16.9 17,770 8-9 a.m., exc. Tu. Thu. 


(Compiled by Radio Manufacturers Association Service Bureau.) 








© Reviews ° 


HaGcBotpt, Peter, Language Learning. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. Cloth. 165 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This is one of those rare books which are written out of experience rather than out of a 
library; it is not a bouillon of what others have said, but the measured judgment of one who 
has read much, thought much—and, above all, taught much. 

The first part of the book discusses basic concepts. The writer emphasises the essential 
oral element in all language learning, even the reading-course. He stresses word-learning by a 
cumulative semantic experience, rather than by single impact. An excellent discussion of 
translation constitutes the core of this part. The part ends with a review of the subject of 
Transfer which reemphasizes the essential unity of the four learning processes whether the 
aim be receptive or productive 

Part IL summarizes psychological principles. Part III discusses language in function 
and gives practical guidance. (As may be expected the treatment of Inference in Reading is 
excellent.) In discussing tests the writer shows that reading-test results tend to be an answer 
to those who are too much opposed to the “mere vocabulary” learning. In the section on speak- 
ing and writing the need of memorizing patterns and word groups is emphasized. 

The book is simply written, as for the student, but is provocative of thought to the more 
advanced, for behind the simple and practical advice to the student there is a strong body of 
theory and experience. 

If the book has a fault it is perhaps that (like most books on the subject) it is too sparing 
and ‘‘Productive”’ might have 


” 


in technical terms. Greater use of the terms ‘Receptive 
brought out more clearly the idea of oral work which is purely receptive in aim; while on page 
25 the word “Idiom” is defined as an uninferable collocation, but on page 27 the word “Idiom” 
is used of an inferable collocation. The word “Collocation’’ seems to be needed, both here and 
on pages 137 ff. 
MIcHAEL WEST 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada 


Von KEYSERLING, E., Dumala: Roman. Edited with notes, exercises and 
vocabulary, by Theodore B. Hewitt. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1934. xiii, 168 pp., Price, $1.25. 

Wenn der Verlag in seinem Katalog diese Schulausgabe mit den Worten ankiindigt: 
bh Dumala is a dramatic story of the aristocracy of the old German baronial estates of Courland, 
with an atmosphere of decay and impending doom, which fascinates the reader,” so wird man 
diesen Lobspruch, der dem Buch als Reklame gespendet ist, mit Vorsicht aufnehmen miissen. 
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Ohne die kiinstlerischen Qualitaéten des Romans leugnen zu wollen, frage ich mich doch, ob 
“Dumala” eine besonders geeignete Klassenlektiire darstellt. Durch das Prisma jugendlichen 
Verstandnisses gesehen, diirften sich die Passivitat der Grundhaltung, der resignierte Pes- 
simismus und die asthetisierende Lebensfremdheit einer miiden Rasse und sterbenden Kultur 
in diesem Roman fiir unsere amerikanischen Studenten als nicht wesensgemiss erweisen. 
Sollten wir nicht schon vom jugendpsychologischen Standpunkt aus nach Stoffen Ausschau 
halten, die in der Seele des Jugendlichen Saiten zum Schwingen bringen, zum Miterleben fort- 
reissen, eine innere Beteiligung bewirken, starke Persinlichkeitsideale nahe bringen und aus- 
serdem fiir die deutsche Volksart charakteristisch sind und kulturkundliche Erkenntnisse 
erméglichen? Ich nehme fiir meine Auffassung durchaus nicht das bessere Recht in Anspruch, 
stehe aber auf dem Standpunkt, dass diese Schullektiire nebst vielen anderen sturmflutartig 
angeschwemmten Schulausgaben den jugendlichen Leser nicht faszinieren kann. 

Prof. Hewitt lisst der Titelseite ein nicht besonders gut reproduziertes Bild von E. von 
Keyserling vorausgehen und skizziert mit pidagogischem Geschick in einer erfreulich kurz- 
gehaltenen Einleitung das Wissenswerte iiber den Dichter und seine Werke. Eine Bibliogra- 
phie gibt Studenten, die tiefer schiirfen wollen, eine Handhabe zu eingehenderem Studium von 
Keyserlings Werken. Dem Text schliessen sich Anmerkungen, Fragen, Uebungen und ein 
Worterverzeichnis an. Manche Leser méchten vielleicht eine reichere Ausstattung mit Anmer- 
kungen wiinschen. Wer aber bedenkt, dass Studenten gegen die Anhiufung von Anmerkungen 
eine psychologisch begriindete Abneigung haben, sollte gegen das hier beobachtete Verfahren 
keine grundsitzlichen Einwendungen erheben. Die Fragen bemiihen sich leider lediglich um 
Textverstaindnis. Fragen, die sich nur auf das Grobstofiliche beziehen, hitten leicht durch 
Aufgaben ersetzt werden kénnen, die psychische Anreize beiten und das Sinnerschliessen des 
Romans anbahnen. Die anmerkungsweise mit Uebersetzungshilfen versehenen Ueberset- 
zungsiibungen sind eine stark konzentrierte Inhaltsangabe des Romans und schaden der 
Ausgabe mehr als sie bestenfalls niitzen kénnten, da hier die Méglichkeit geboten wird, sich 
in wenigen Minuten iiber den Inhalt zu informieren, wodurch natiirlich ein Genuss der 
Spannung und die Freude selbstandiger Texterfassung unnitigerweise geschmiilert werden. 
Das Worterverzeichnis verzichtet auf Vollstindigkeit und enthialt die folgenden Druckfehler: 
S. 131 lies Bauernhaus; S. 147 lies das Kunststiick; S. 149 lies die Mahnung; S. 162 lies un- 


wissend; S. 166 lies das Wunder. 
Matruras F. ScHMItTz 


Smith College, 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


Lortus, ELIsABETH Marie, Reflets Ftranges. Illustrated by Henry Meloy. 
New York: American Book Company, 1934. 203 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
The following quotation provided the inspiration for this volume of the supernatural and 

unfathomable in life, and the relation of the human will thereto: “Notre esprit est dans la 

condition de ces ancétres qui avaient défriché‘quelques arpents de forét: dés qu’ils s’appro- 
chaient des bornes de leur domaine, ils entendaient des rugissements et voyaient luire des 
yeux de fauves.”’ The stories are vivid adaptions from Marcel Prévost, Guy de Maupassant, 

Anatole le Braz, and Camille Flammarion. A fable by La Fontaine, “Le Savetier et le Finan- 

cier,”’ is included. 

This book is valuable from the standpoint of teaching the student to think in French. 
The interest of each story is such as to encourage a “‘one-sitting” reading. Copious footnote 
definitions are given, first carefully in English, then by means of simple French equivalents. 
Miss Loftus then transforms the original into the form of a short play, or she offers an analyse 
or plan of the material told from another angle in a slightly different setting and asks the stu- 
dent to create a play ordialogue. A dictée on the life of the author is sometimes added. 

The excellent pen-and-ink illustrations show that the artist has fully grasped the atmos- 
phere of the stories in their intensity. The format of the book is attractive and fitting. 
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The brief foreword is dignified, but I believe a preface setting forth the working-plan of 
the book with its advantages to teacher and student would be a convenience to those who 
have time to examine it only briefly. 

G. Pauta SATER 
Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon 


JuNQUEIRA ScuMmiIpT, MArRtA, Heures Joyeuses. Livre d’introduction. 
Boards. Illustrated. 110 pp. 
, Mon Petit Univers. Boards. Illustrated. 105 pp. Sao Paulo: Com- 
panha Editora Nacional, 1935. Price, 8 milreis each. 


Senhorita Junqueira Schmidt, teacher of French and principal of a school in Rio de 
Janeiro, is well known in the United States, where she spent a year studying and observing 
modern foreign language teaching. Her two basic books for teaching French to young pupils, 
a beginners’ book, Heures Joyeuses, and a second book, Mon Petit Univers, employ a system 
which she calls “Méthode Vivante,” adapted from the program presented by Fraiilein Kohler 
of Austria to the Deuxiéme Congrés de Langues Vivantes held at Paris in 1931. The author 
describes her method as ‘“‘based on genetic psychology and pedagogy” and as an “‘estdgio 
intermédio entre 0 método direto e o método cientffico.” Briefly, it is a direct method dealing 
almost entirely with French civilization and supported by all modern aids, such as phonograph 
records, educational films, and talks over the radio. Extra-curricular activities utilized by 
the author include attendance at French film-performances, the study of French art at ex- 
hibitions, and correspondence with pupils in French schools. A French ‘‘laboratory” seeks to 
create an atmosphere of French living conditions through the systematization of all the aids 
mentioned, together with illustrated songs, vocabulary-games, and the like. 

Heures Joyeuses stresses silent, intensive reading, fon Petit Univers more extensive read- 
ing. Both books are beautifully illustrated, partly in color, by J. U. Campos, and provision is 
made for pupils to draw or color outline drawings of objects discussed. Throughout, advan- 
tage is taken of the child’s impulse to ‘‘do things for himself,’”’ by coloring or drawing pictures, 
by writing answers to questions, and by suggestions for the “laboratoire”—this last, by the 
way, established in compliance with the ‘“‘voeu’’ of the Congrés mentioned to the effect that 
“Tl est 4 souhaiter que toutes les écoles aient un laboratoire de langues vivantes.”’ Full refer- 
ences are given to the stories, songs, games, records, films, and radio-talks utilized by the 
“laboratory.” A set of twelve records has been made by the RCA Victor Company of Rio 
de Janeiro to accompany Mon Petit Univers. 

Colleagues unacquainted with the great strides that are being made in modern foreign 
language teaching in Latin America, particularly in Brazil and Argentina, will find much of 
interest and enlightenment in these two up-to-date, progressive books—books that are ‘‘teach- 
ing books,” not “textbooks.” Our congratulations to their talented author. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


ADELEIDE Marie WEIsS, Merlin in German Literature. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America, 1933. 152 pp. 


___ This monograph, a doctor’s dissertation, is a deserving piece of work. Miss Weiss traces 
in detail, first, the beginnings and sources of the Merlin legend in medieval English and French 
literature, and thereupon in German literature during the Middle Ages, bringing the account 
down to the year 1478. Then Merlin dropped into oblivion for almost three centuries; even 
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during the classic period, he played no leading réle. But with the advent of Romanticism, 
interest in the figure of the great magician revived, and the treatment of the theme reached its 
high-water-mark in Immermann’s “Merlin,”’ published in 1832. The author, however, has 
not confined herself to the major works, but has faithfully recorded and discussed occasional 
poems, even mere references, by minor poets, and has brought her account down to the year 
1857, when Wolfgang Miiller’s “Merlin, der Zauberer’’ appeared. 

It is not possible to present in the space available Miss Weiss’ appraisal of the individual 
writers and their productions, or even her general conclusions. Those interested must turn to 
her dissertation; in doing so, they will not find themselves disappointed, even if they cannot 
always agree. One point deserves special mention: Miss Weiss brings out the fact that the 
first to reintroduce Merlin into German literature was Wieland, not Friedrich Schlegel, as 
is generally maintained. In some instances, she carries her inferences rather far. Thus we read 
“The lines ‘Merlin im Aug, Merlin im Ohr’, which refer to Uhland, prove that Uhland greatly 
admired the Merlin legend, . . .’’ The proof is rather meager. The evidence clearly indicates 
that Uhland and Mayer were “throwing bouquets”’ at each other, a practice which is repre 
hensible, even when done in perfect verse. Though Mayer’s nature poetry possessed high merit, 
the reviewer cannot agree with Miss Weiss, but must side with dear old Heinrich Diintzer, 
who found that the stanzas addressed to Mayer in Uhland’s ballad ‘‘Merlin, der Wilde’’ did 
not enhance the esthetic beauty of the poem. Diintzer’s appraisals, to be sure, were often pro 
saic, but in this particular instance his judgment was sound enough. That Kinkel and 
Kaufmann employed their skill in versification for similar ends, implies no lack of mutual es 
teem. ‘Eine Hand wiischt die andre.”’ 

While Immermann unquestionably ranks first among the German authors who have 
treated the Merlin theme, Miss Weiss goes a little too far, it would seem, in her appraisal of 
his ““Merlin—Eine Mythe,”’ when she declares: ‘‘With one majestic sweep he projects Merlin 
into the world’s literature as one of its most famous figures, and makes him rival such char 
acters in the history of psychological, literary masterpieces of the world, as Parzival, Simplicis- 
simus, Wilhelm Meister, Agathon, Hamlet, King Lear, and Faust.’’ If we subscribe to this, 
we must deeply lament the fact that Immermann’s Merlin drama has already been virtually 
forgotten. When Heine wrote the line: “Wie Merlin, der eitle Weise,”’ (147) he certainly did 
not associate the idea of conceit with the term eii/e: the meaning is that his wisdom has proved 
of no avail. In Immermann’s “Merlin” ei/el occurs half a dozen times with just this force 
The line: ““Versunken und vergessen, das ist des Singers Fluch,’”’ has been misinterpreted, 
or else deliberately misapplied. Not the poet, but the tyrant and his proud castle, have fallen 
into oblivion. A few obvious misprints have been noted: discuorse (15), complans (42), Jahr- 
bucher (78). Thronen stiirzten (63) should probably read Throne; the poem is not accessible to 
the reviewer. The bibliography is extensive and shows good selection. 

JosEF WIEHR 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Cook, W. Mercer, Le Noir. New York: American Book Company, 1934. 
Preface, pp. v—viii; text, pp. 1-112; suggestions and questions on text, 
113-128; notes, 129-137; vocabulary, 139-173. Price, $1.00. 


Le Noir is, as its preface states, a textbook intended for use in Negro schools. Because 
of this fact, the reviewer wishes to express first of all his doubt as to his ability to judge how 
it would be received by Negroes, since he is unacquainted with Negro psychology. The follow- 
ing review should be read with this in mind. 

The text consists of a collection of extracts concerning the Negro taken from famous 
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French authors beginning with Montesquieu and continuing in approximately chronological 
order up to Anatole France and Bourget. The selections include extracts from political 
speeches on slavery, articles about famous Negroes, extracts from stories concerning Negroes, 
etc. Each selection or group is preceded by a short biographical sketch of the author and fur- 
ther explanatory material is given in the notes. According to the publishers, the book is in- 
tended for use in intermediate French courses in college, but the opinion of the reviewer is 
that a later use whould be advantageous. The general appearance of the book, including the 
editing and mechanical features, is good. 

The book as a whole is a little disappointing, as is any book which consists of extracts. 
The character of the book makes necessary the use of extracts and the cutting is well done, yet 
the frequent changes in author, style, and scene make the general effect confusing and do not do 
justice to any of the authors. If, as the editor seems to imply, his purpose is to present the 
material from a historical rather than a literary standpoint, this criticism does not have so 
much weight. For the purpose of presenting historical sketches, the selections have been well 
chosen. Most of them are interesting and some are entertaining, though, in a few cases, lack 
of explanation as to setting makes the story difficult to understand and follow. 

The most serious adverse criticism is that the book is not one which will promote a better 
inter-racial feeling. The reviewer felt many times that, were he a Negro, he would feel hatred 
and a desire for revenge on the white race arising within him. It may not be necessary for a 
textbook to consider this question, but in view of the stress which is being placed, in modern 
language teaching, on the improvement of international and other social relations, any text- 
book which does not improve inter-racial relations is out of harmony with modern thought. This 
criticism is, however, only a personal opinion and others might disagree with the reviewer. 

GILBERT E, MILLs 
Otterbein College, 
Westerville, Ohio 


SEIBERT, LoutseE C. (ed.), Perrine, d’aprés “‘En Famille,’ par Hector Malot. 
Adapted and edited. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company (Heath-Chicago 
Series), 1934. x, 143 pp. Exercises, pp. 145-195; vocabulary, 197-222. 
Price, $1.15. 


An abridgment of a juvenile very popular last Christmas in translation, under the title 
“Nobody’s Girl,’ Dr. Seibert presents this tale as a plateau reader for fourth-semester high 
school at the Vander Beke 2500 word-level. This text is rich in dialogue, affording chances 
for dramatization, and serves as well as Malot’s Sans Famille for a review of valuable every- 
day expressions. Wise teachers will seize this opportunity to keep a balance between books for 
boys (of which there are many), and those few that interest the girls. 

The typography is unusually clear and favors rapid reading in itself. All comment is 
given in footnotes. The vocabulary really defines: e.g., /e jute, jute (fiber from bark of certain 
plants chiefly imported from Bengal [India] and used for canvas, ropes, etc.). In her exercises, 
the heart of a rapid-reading book, Dr. Seibert has refrained from illustrating her own theory of 
vocabulary learning by associated pairs, native and foreign words. For most chapters, she 
lists (A) idiomatic expressions for “careful study,” with an exercise in pairing French syno- 
nyms; (B) provides for systematic study of cognates and drills on synonyms and antonyms, 
(C) gives a true-false comprehension exercise to eliminate translation tests, and (D), “language 
exercises”’ calling for (a) answers to questions and (b) freer oral work, e.g.,’”’ reproduce freely 
the conversation between Perrine and Rosalie.”’ Future books in the Chicago Series ought to 
correlate more systematically the suffixes and their usual genders. On p. 179, -ade, -age, -ain 
and -aine are listed without any note on gender; p. 193 gives -eux and -euse but -if is listed 
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without -ive. Shouldn’t the questions, which are apparently not to be answered in writing, 
be phrased in the conversational past tenses? The answering of questions in the past absolute 
is mere oral reading or memory drill. 
WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University, 
California 


HILL, RAYMOND T., AND SMITH, Horatio, Advanced French Composition. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1934. 164, xc pp. Price, $1.36. 


Professors Hill and Smith have provided forty passages of composition based on French 
models, dealing in Part 1 (Lessons I-xx1) with literary subjects and in Part m (Lessons xx 
XL) with various phases of French activity. Following the plan of their earlier work, they have 
chosen their material from French reviews and newspapers, presumably to give to the book 
an atmosphere of ‘“‘actualité.’’? They have retained, in Part 1, much of the material of the origi 
nal edition, eliminating only five articles which were obviously out of date. It would have 
been wiser, perhaps, to have revised this section more thoroughly, for it is somewhat discon- 
certing (for the instructor, if not for the student) to be expected to find “un intérét d’actualité” 
in the retirement of Trutflier from the stage, in the acting of Mme Bartet or in a discussion 
of the future of moving pictures which deals with possibilities that have been largely realized 
The atmosphere of Part 1 is distinctly that of twenty years ago. 

Part 1 offers a variety of subjects, some of them (such as Dégats d’orage, l’Hospice du 
Grand-Saint-Bernard, les Jardins de Versailles) of a general nature, others (such as Jazz 
frangais and Notre Régime et lV Opinion publique) of relatively recent interest. 

The text is well edited. The exercises, save for an occasional phrase (such as ‘“‘However 
little Romanticist we may be now’’ on page 153) which smacks of translated idiom, are writ- 
ten in clear, natural English. They are essentially different in form from the models on which 
they are based, utilizing, however, the constructions and the vocabulary of the originals. 
This arrangement, combined with the omission from the English-French vocabulary of words 
and idioms found in the French models accompanying the exercises, insures on the part of 
students a thorough study of the style of the French models. A short questionnaire accom- 
panies each exercise, as well as a small number of notes, some of which might well have been 
omitted. It hardly seems necessary to supply students sufficiently advanced to handle these 
rather difficult selections with information concerning the simpler uses of “‘on’’ (pp. 37, 67), 
the ordinary use of “depuis,” or the use of the definite article with place names (p. 153). 

The material offered for translation is entirely descriptive, except for a small amount of 
incidental narration. There is no dialogue. There is no attempt to teach specific grammatical 
principles in any given exercise but extensive training in the use of idiomatic constructions 
has been judiciously introduced into each selection. This book should afford valuable prac- 
tice in writing idiomatic French of a rather formal nature. 

FRANCIS B. BARTON 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


VoLTAIRE, Candide. Edited by George R. Havens. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1934. Introduction, 57 pp., text 108 pp., notes 33 pp., 
vocabulary, 65 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Here is a classroom text which can be used with profit by intermediate as by advanced 
students. The full vocabulary and grammatical notes, with special attention to catch-words, 
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put it within the reach of second-year college classes; the introduction with the interpretative 
and historical notes, in which no effort has been spared to include the last word of scholar- 
ship, will interest majors. Professor Havens remarks at the start that ‘Candide is part of the 
patrimony of the educated man’’; his commentary both illustrates and proves the statement. 
A rapid survey of Voltaire’s career and most significant works prepares a setting and indicates 
variations in his outlook; an acute and clear exposition of the philosophy of optimism, spon- 
sored by Pope and Leibnitz; the author’s reaction to the Lisbon earthquake; possible satiric 
glances at Rousseau; a preliminary sketch, Scarmentado; relation of L’Essai sur les Meurs 
to Candide; influence of earlier novels of adventure, with or without philosophic (i.e., satiric) 
bent; butts of Voltaire’s ridicule; traits of his style that heighten irony; finally the vogue and 
significance of Candide—all this constitutes a preface of a type rarely found in our textbooks. 
There is every reason why students should be given, even in early stages, of the best that has 
been written, in foreign languages as in mother tongue. Also that the value of what they are 
asked to read should be made clear. Professor Havens has set an admirable example: may it 
be followed. 
Benjy. M. WoopBRIDGE 
Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 


Fay, Exrot G., An Outline of French Literature, with Reading References to 
Cheap French Editions and English Translations. Ithaca, N. Y.: The 
Thrift Press. ii, 16 pp. Price 10 cents. 


This is an excellent introduction to French literature, with ample bibliography. It is well 
adapted to accompany lectures and reading in any course in French literature, and at the low 
price of 10 cents should be in the hands of every student. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN 
Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio 


FRANCE, ANATOLE, Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard (revised). Nouv. éd. pré- 
parée et annotée par C. H. C. Wright et O. T. Robert. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1934. 438 pp. Price. 96 cents. 


Les rééditions scolaires d’ouvrages classiques ne se justifient pas toutes. Mais celle du 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard que nous présente la Maison Holt mérite d’étre accueillie avec 
faveur. C’est d’abord A cause du caractére méme de l’ouvrage, récit assez facile, qui plait 
aux étudiants américains et o se retrouvent la malice, la finesse, l’art de son illustre auteur. 
C’est aussi 4 cause de la facon dont se présente cette édition. Le professeur Wright, de Harvard, 
fait état, dans sa courte mais solide introduction, des travaux les plus récents, comme I’indique 
la notice bibliographique; ses résumés, si succincts qu’ils soient, donneront aux éléves une 
excellente vue d’ensemble de l’ceuvre de l’auteur. Le texte profite des éditions successives de 
l’ouvrage. Les notes sont suffisamment nombreuses et claires. Point n’est besoin d’insister ici 
sur la méthode d’étude attentive des textes que préconise M. Robert depuis d’assez nom- 
breuses années déja; s’il peut étre utile parfois de lire beaucoup et vite, il n’en faut pas moins 
souhaiter que le travail de nos éléves aille en profondeur plutét qu’il ne s’étende en surface. 
C’est 4 cela que les inviteront les exercices préparés par le distingué professeur de Smith Col- 
lege. D’aucuns regretteront peut-étre la place donnée a cette partie de l’ouvrage. Nous savons, 
pour avoir employé d’autres “exercices Robert,’’ de quelle utilité ils pouvent étre pour le pro- 
fesseur et pour l’éléve. Saluons les exercices de traduction précise, trop négligés peut-étre dans 
les établissements américains. Voyons-la une heureuse préparation a l’explication détaillée des 
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textes. En méme temps qu'elle fait connaitre une belle ceuvre d’un grand auteur, cette édition 
est de nature 4 donner aux éléves un sens plus exact de la langue et de l’esprit francgais. N’est-ce 
pas la, somme toute, le but fondamental des éditions préparées a l’usage de l’enseignement? 
Louts LANDRE 
Brown University, 


Providence, Rhode Island 


FERNAN Cortés, Despatches from Mexico to Charles V. Edited by A. Grove 
Day. New York: American Book Company, 1934. 144 pp. (text, 107 
pp.). Price, $1.00. 


The material Mr. Day has edited comprises most of the second epistolary report of Cor 
tés to his king late in 1520, and is taken with few changes from Volume xxt1 of the Biblioteca 
de Autores Espanoles. It is accompanied by a map showing Cortés’ route from the coast to the 
Aztec capital; an introduction, which contains some material usually placed in the preface; a 
brief bibliography; notes; and a vocabulary. 

Besides historical material, the introduction contains a list of Aztec names with a note on 
Aztec pronunciation. A small proportion of the notes consists of translation, and a very few 
are syntactical in nature, but the main content of the twelve pages is interesting historical 
and other informatory data. 

The vocabulary lists about 1500 words, but there are extensive omissions covering the 
more common words and those that can readily be guessed from similar words that are in 
cluded. One is conscious of strange decisions in this matter of inclusions, as is always the case 
when a vocabulary is not complete. For example, /spavia is listed; satisfecho is not. It isa little 
difficult to imagine a student who would know the latter and not the former. Cérdova, too, 
would seem to occupy space that would better be given to some less obvious word, especially) 
since no information whatsoever is given concerning the city. 

The editor makes no suggestion as to the year of study to which the Despatches may be 
suited, but he says that almost all the words ‘“‘have wide every-day application,’ and some 
idea of the difficulty may be obtained from the fact that the average number of new words to 
the page is only about fifteen. 

Tuos. A. FitzGEeRALp 
St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


WAGGERLE, KARL HEINRICH, Brot: Roman. Edited by F. W. Kaufmann. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1935. 224 pp. Price, $1.10. 


“Das Land von Eben liegt hoch im Gebirge, ein elendes, verlassenes Stiick Erde, vom 
Wald umklammert, vom Eis der Berge iiberschattet . . . 

Ein Mann tritt unten aus dem Walde, ein Mensch, der plétzlich da war und Hand anlegte 
Er tragt einen Baum auf der Schulter, langsam steigt er iiber die nassen Wiesen herauf. Der 
Balken ist schwer vom Schmelzwasser, schwer wie Blei. . . . 

Das ist Simon Réck—der Mann der Bauholz in die Einéde schleppt. Er kommt von ir 
gendwoher, gleichviel, hier fragt ihn niemand danach.” 

Such a desert is harder to master than a Robinson Crusoe island. ‘Das weiss niemand, 
was es fiir einen einzelnen Mann bedeutet, einen Dachstuhl aufzurichten, einen Firstbaum 
iiber den Gipfel zu legen.’’ Another shipwrecked mortal joins Simon and no questions are 
asked. It is Regina. This is not a romance. Of love there is no chatter, but mating takes place 
among the human beings as well as among the cattle. In time a little paradise is created—or 
it would be a paradise were the city not so near. With commerce and well-built roads it 
comes ever nearer. It is the snake in the garden. The years pass and little Peter grows up and 
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mates and has a child. Simon realizes that Peter is stronger, so he retires and leaves the mas- 
tery to him. He does it simply and without muttering, for that is the course of nature. 

That is the story of Waggerle’s Brot. It can be read by anyone who can appreciate Frau 
Sorge and Jérn Uhl, and read more easily, for it is written through to the end as simply as it 
begins. It is without theatrical pose, without any sort of mysticism, and without ‘“Tendenz.” 
Here and there the editor has wisely abridged chapters, always in the simple style of his 
author, but the abridgments are distinguishable by smaller print. 

The text is 162 pages in length, the ‘‘Ubungen,” consisting of ““Fragen’’ and ‘“Aufsitze,”’ 
occupy 14 pages, and the vocabulary 45. The proportion is therefore about 20, 2, and 6. In 
too many of our recent texts the proportion of text to apparatus is about 50, 50. If all the ‘Fra- 
gen’’ and ‘“‘Aufsiitze’’ were exploited it would require a full semester of three hours a week to 
finish the text, but any teacher can use his own discretion here. 

Waggerle’s Brot is obviously a novel that should be read by all who try to keep in touch 
with contemporary German literature. Teachers who have read it will be tempted to use it in 
a suitable class. The editor has done everything possible to adapt it to class needs. 

The “Gateway Books,” under the general editorship of Feise and Réseler, are well 
printed on good paper and provided with an attractive but perishable binding. They are 
made to sell cheaply and not to enlarge the stock and profits of the second-hand dealer. 
This is an idea not without merit. 

LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


MANN, ALBERT, Conversational French. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. 243 pp. Price, $1.75. 


Professor Mann’s Conversational French is a real contribution toward helping students 
gain a freer and more idiomatic use of the language. With this aim in view the author divides 
his text into two large sections, the first stressing idiomatic and grammatical construction and 
the second topics for free discussion. 

Part 1 (pp. 3-64) contains twenty lessons, each with its separate French selection of one 
to two pages in length. The first of these is “Le Débarquement”’, and information on ‘Les 
Moyens de Transport,” ‘“‘Des Obligations Mondaines,”’ ‘“‘Le Journal,”’ etc., follows. Each of 
the subjects chosen is of natural interest to the student of French. With the exception of four 
passages drawn from /’Jilustration, Le Petit Journal, le Temps and I’Intransigeant, all of the 
reading material in the first part was written by the author while he was living in Paris. The 
lessons are uniform in plan, for each French selection is followed by a théme, which makes use 
of the idiomatic constructions and words necessary to such a topic. The grammatical notes 
are placed at the bottom of the pages and are to be used in connection with the théme. The 
questions at the end of each lesson endeavor, as the author says, to ‘force the student to use 
the language of every-day life somewhat as it is used by a native.”’ Most of the questions are 
so stated as to entail a reply of greater length than an affirmative or negative answer and are 
skillful in bringing out the pupil’s own thoughts and reactions. (In one of these questions on 
page 33 a typographical error has been noted: plusieures.) 

The greater part of the French material used in the forty selections of Part m (pp. 67- 
170) has been carefully compiled by Professor Mann from French magazines, newspapers, 
advertisements, books, and theater magazines. He has neglected no source in order to cover a 
wide range of interests and enable the student to acquire a rich background of the social and 
intellectual France of today. Because the author has noticed that the most conspicuous short- 
coming among Americans in France is inadequacy of vocabulary, he places after each topic 
a list of words which are of basic value in regard to it. The English equivalents of these words 
are not given. Useful idiomatic expressions are listed and this, the reviewer believes, is a defi- 
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nite aid to a more idiomatic and varied use of the language. The questions which follow are not 
intended to be answered solely from information provided by this text, but necessitate going 
to other sources. 

Four pages of reference tables follow with measures, numerals, dates and seasons listed. 
The vocabulary has been prepared with care and in both the French-English and English- 
French divisions important idioms have been listed under the key-word. The map of France 
on the inside cover is attractive but might well be more complete and include at least all the 
places mentioned in the text, such as Bayonne and Bagnoles-de-l’Orne. 

This text is recommended for use in advanced classes. 

MARGUERITE RICHEBOURG 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


STEHR, HERMANN, Der Geigenmacher. (Oxford Library of German Texts, 
under the General Editorship of E. Prokosch.) Edited by Walter A. 
Reichart. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. xvii, 105 pp. Price, 
$1.35. 


Der Geigenmacher is one of Hermann Stehr’s best works. You find there all his good quali- 
ties without his bad ones: too long descriptions and therefore a certain kind of monotony. Like 
Der Heiligenhof, Stehr’s best-known novel, the book gives us a touching analysis of a man’s 
nearly self-destroying struggle with himself in order to come to an understanding of the world. 
The heroes of both books pass spiritually through approximately the same phases. After de- 
spair and nihilism they finally find a rest in the idea that they are part of God. Der Geigen- 
macher understands that all human beings are just tools in the hands of God, and that He 
makes and plays them as he, der Geigenmacher, does his violin. But what difference in the 
execution! In the older book the troubles of the farmerand his wife are described inan emphat- 
ic but always serious flow of words. There is hardly a passage where a faint touch of humor 
gives a slight relief from all the tension. While obviously in Der Heiligenhof the poet was still 
in his Sturm and Drang period and too near to all the spiritual and physical sufferings which he 
had to undergo as a poor elementary school-teacher, in Der Geigenmacher he was already far 
enough from his sufferings so that he could look at them from the viewpoint of a comparatively 
well-to-do poet, who may look at life smilingly, because he has suffered so much and worked 
his way up to the heights of life. Therefore the scenery as well as the profession of the hero are 
changed. Instead of our own rationalized time we are surrounded by a fairy-tale-like atmos- 
phere. Instead of a farmer we find an artist. And instead of writing a diary, as the farmer does, 
in order to give expression to his feelings, the artist creates those violins which reflect the sound 
of his mind and soul; the last of which makes men feel that God is in all of us. As to the de 
scriptions of nature, of the moods of the artist and of his love for the girl, they prove Stehr’s 
naturalistic training. (Thus the student is provided with a rich vocabulary.) These descrip- 
tions are so beautifully realistic that you see before your spiritual eyes the sun-bathed woods 
of Germany, the mists rising and waving between the mountains, and think you hear the 
people talking. 

This book is characteristic of one kind of modern German thought. If the teacher could 
succeed in arousing the students’ interest in that kind of existence, which is so foreign to 
American students, without having them bored by a thing which may be difficult for them to 
understand, the students may draw great personal benefit from it. 

Mr. Reichart has very carefully edited this novelle. He has prepared a good introduction 
on the life of Hermann Stehr and a solid vocabulary and a set of questions in German. 

ELIZABETH MAYER 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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CHILES, JAMES A., AND WIEHR, JOSEPH, First Book in German. Boston: Ginn 

and Company, 1935. 563 pp. Price, $1. 72. 

We take fractionless pride, at West Virginia University, in our collection of German 
grammars, a hundred strong, beginning with Adler, Ahn, Alexis and ending with Zeydel, 
Ziegelschmidt, Zinnecker. There are only four gaps: we have none under ‘I,’ ‘Q,’ ‘X,’ or ‘Y.’ 
But ‘X’ is non-existent and the other three are aristocratically rare in the entire crew of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 

Why all these grammars? German is after all an exact science and not merely a series of 
approximations. Its all-too-numerous endings cannot be changed nor can the language as a 
whole be changed into an uninflectable status. Ich bin gestanden may be good German some- 
where but Die Hund hat in das Wald gelaufen is good German nowhere. German is fixed, put, 
influxible. 

We have all these different grammars for different reasons: The author felt that he could 
thereby better his standing on the local campus (D), or a publisher wanted a grammar on his 
list (C), or his rugged individualism persuaded him that everybody was out of step but him 
(C), or he conscientiously believed that post-war Germany needed a new if not novel presenta- 
tion of the language of Goethe (B), or he found a colleague of totally dissimilar antecedents, 
the two put their heads together, took the manuscript to the publisher with the argument that 
theirs was the perfect grammar, correct, teachable, complete, modern without being new- 
fangled, adapted to American conditions, leaving nothing out, stressing nothing to excess, a 
fair, just and equitable account of the world’s most important language next to English (A). 

But is this new book a grade ‘‘A”’ grammar? It is about as close to it as one can get. In 
reality it is Calvin Thomas’s Practical German Grammar written exactly forty years later, 
brought up- and down-to-date, stream-lined, air-conditioned, and though it has no free- 
wheeling it does have the “sliding synopsis.”’ There is no space to list its multifarious good 
points; it is everything, a reader and grammar combined, with direct and indirect method 
joined in profane wedlock until a new age doth them part, has two maps, a section on English 
grammar, notes, admonitions, thirty-three illustrations, poems, riddles, a plenty of much in 
fact, all visualized with force, clarity, and dignity. 

It even has its peculiarities; “principal parts’’ should not be applied to nouns, worn Ger- 
man poems should not have been done into English, to refer to ““werden’’ as a weak verb is 
apt to bewilder, the reference to Adolf Hitler is now and will be superfluous, dates should not 
be written out (Den siebenten Juni looks heavy), the pictures of Schiller and Heine look less 
like reality than a cast of “It Happened One Night,”’ too much is made of compounds, for there 
is no difference between the German and the English in this regard except that English does 
separate its compounds: near here there is an institution known to many as the “Mountain 
Lake Park Hotel Garage.’’ Not enough is made of tiny tricks and devices that may be used in 
the interest of simplification. The subjunctive for example is the mode of doubt and the vowel 
“e” and that about covers the case. Declensions can be briefly set forth with the aid of figures: 
we have to give the student the noun (1/8), no feminine is declined in the singular (1/6), the 
N.G.A. plural of all nouns are alike (2/8), all dative plurals end in “‘n’’ (1/8), and so on, leav- 
ing only 1/3 to be worried about. 

The writer knows of manuscripts that are being rejected right now; he knows too of two 
other grammars that are being announced for publication with such solemnity as would befit 
the occasion if they were the very first. These will swell our own list to 106 different German 
grammars! Yet Drs. Chiles and Wiehr have vindicated their rights to be heard on the basis of 
their general excellence. We are adopting their book. Were we to review it a year from now we 
might list still more “peculiarities,” including a typographical error or two; it is a big job to 
comb 563 pages just for misprints, and we may need the energy to review still other German 
grammars, ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 

West Virginia University, 

Morgantown, West Virginia 
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DaupDET, ALPHONSE, Le Petit Chose. Edited, with preface, notes, and vocab- 
ulary by Louis H. Limper. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company (Heath- 
Chicago Series), 1934. 188 pp. (text, 154 pp.) Price, $1.10. 


There is no need to discuss the value and popularity of Le Petit Chose in high-school and 
college French courses. It is usually used in the fourth semester in high school and the second 
or third semester in college. By eliminating difficult expressions and substituting words of 
higher frequency, the editor has adapted it for use in the second or third semester in high 
school, immediately following Pierrille of the “Chicago French Series.’’ He has succeeded 
in reducing the vocabulary practically to the first 1500 words of the Vander Beke list. There 
are only 101 words of this list not appearing in the text. Some 200 new words beyond this 
limit are explained as they first appear, either in parenthesis directly following the word in 
the text, or in a footnote. These are also given in italics in the general vocabulary. Words and 
idioms within the 1500 word list that have not appeared in previous reading texts of the series 
are given in the vocabulary preceded by an asterisk. In case the English equivalent for the 
French term is a cognate of low frequency, the editor has been careful to add other words of 
higher frequency. The aim of the editor to give the young student a more practical vocabulary 
is to be commended. The student will be saved the trouble of looking up rare words of little 
value, such as gréve, ourdisseuses, brouctte, etc. The general vocabulary includes forms of ir- 
regular verbs other than the infinitive. 

The notes, which are very clear and not too lengthy, are placed at the bottom of the page. 
This feature will save considerable time and should assure a better translation. There are 
several expressions which have not been explained in either vocabulary or notes: p. 2, me 
laissa froid ; p. 146, s’entendr a; chose, as used in the title. 

Some definitions in the vocabulary are either not full enough to include the meaning of 
the word as used in the text, or not full enough to assure complete understanding of the word: 
appuyer- to lean, to support; s’appuyer- to support one’s self, lean—used in the text, p. 42: 
tenant sa plume a pleines mains et appuyant de toutes ses forces; s’asseoir- to sit, to sit down, be 
seated (yes, in the imperative, assieds-toi, etc.); tout d l’'heure- just now (with the future it 
means “‘presently’’); /ourd- heavy (or suitry); tenir d—to hold to, make much of (je tiens d y 
aller tout de suite); se tourner- to turn around (?), Ja vacance- vacation (?). There are also some 
typographical errors: p. 4, une tribu; p. 49, rémédes ; p. 79,—M. Barbette,—Sans réponder ; p. 80, 
emporte-le petit Chose; p. 92, celuila; p. 99, Est-ce, que tu; in the vocabulary: un fiévre de cheval, 
genereux, nu hiver, maitre p’étude, le pancarte, appuyer-to learn. 

The paper and print are excellent, and the illustrations are suitable. 

As for the text itself, of which there are 154 pages instead of the usual 100 or 120, the 
present reviewer believes it will find favor. What a pleasure to find in a school edition scenes 
and incidents which we may have forgotten existed in the original: Les Yeux noirs et l’abbé Ger- 
mane, Mon Bon Ami le maitre d’armes, L’Anneau de fer, Le Retour de Jacques, Le Remords, La 
Mort de Jacques. Several popular scenes have been omitted: the famous “‘scéne de la cruche” 
and “‘le cahier rouge.”’ But the teacher, at least, will no doubt enjoy this new selection of mate- 
rial. 

As the editor suggests in his preface, this text is designed for use in classes following the 
reading method. It will no doubt be suitable there, or as a text for rapid reading in any class 
when re-narration or special study of verbs and idioms is not required. The complete lack of 
exercises, such as questions on the text, English-French translation based on the text, and 
idiom-study, and of an appendix, may be to its disadvantage as a text for the average 
high-school] class that is bound by strict ‘State Course of Study”’ requirements. 

W. P. MikscH 
Rice Instutute, 
Houston, Texas. 





